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I BACKGROUND 


- Concern with youth employment has grown considerably over the last 
decade and parallels the increase in levels of unemployment experienced by the 
youth segment of the labour force. By 1977 the annual youth unemployment rate 
stood at 14.5% compared to 5.8% for the adult labour force, and youths comprised 
approximately half of all the unemployed. Since unemployment is more likely to 
occur during the transition from school to work, youth unemployment rates are 
expected to be higher than those of adults. But the relative unemployment 
situation of youth has deteriorated in the past 10 years, with the result that 
by the mid-70's the likelihood of a youth being unemployed was 2.5 times greater 
than that for adult labour force participants compared to 2.1 times greater in 


the mid-60's. 


A number of socio-economic influences together contributed to the 
escalation of youth unemployment levels. The principal structural cause 
emanated from demographic pressures - rapid expansion in the youth labour force 
- combined with a lack of experience, relevant education and training among the 
young participants. The cyclical influence of the overall lower levels of 
economic activity from 1974 to 1977 resulted in a smaller proportion of the 
growing number of young people entering the labour force being able to find 
employment. The relative increase in youth unemployment suggested that 
worsening economic conditions affected youths more than others. 


In addition, the segment of the population aged 15-24 was increasing 
so that the absolute number of youths without work caused as much alarm as the 
rate of youth unemployment. The spectre was raised of a cohort of youth, who, 
developing poor employment records while entering the labour force in the RO" S$} 
would carry this handicap with them as they moved into the adult labour 


market. | 


1. Ellwood, David "Teenage Unemployment: Permanent Scars or Temporary 
Blemishes" Preliminary draft. Arvil V. Adams and Garth L. Mangum, The 


Lingering Crisis of Youth Unemployment. Upjohn: Kalamazoo, Mich., 1978. 
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At the same time, there has been considerable speculation that 
attitudes toward work and towad being unemployed were changing so dramatically 
among youths that a serious social problem was developing. 


A need was identified for more qualitative and quantitative 
information about youths’ labour force entry and subsequent labour market 
behaviour and about attendant attitudes and perceptions. Thus, the goal of this 
survey was to add to the data on the nature and extent of youth employment and 
unemployment. Its particular objectives were: 


1. to describe labour force patterns over a two-year period, to measure 
changes in salaries, and to record work difficulties and enjoyment of 
jobs within that period, 


2. to determine the impact of unemployment on young people - in 
particular, hardship in either financial and/or social terms; 


3. to examine labour market success and failure - in particular, to 
isolate any distinguishing characteristics of young people with 
serious labour market difficulties and to discover which character- 
istics are linked to labour market success; 


4. to determine which factors can be used to assist young people to move 
from unstable to stable employment situations and to relate these 
findings to Commission policy on youth; 


5. to describe the attitudes of youth toward changing locations to obtain 
employment; the perceptions of youth about local labour markets; the 
perceptions of youth as to who is responsible for high levels of 
unemployment and their suggestions to remedy the situation. 


Approximately 2800 Canadian youths between the ages of 15 and 24 who 
were either working, looking for work, or about to begin a job, and who were not 
full-time students, were interviewed in November and early December, 1977. The 
interviews were from one-half to one hour in length and concentrated on pre- 
labour force entry (counselling, education), the first job, perception of the 
labour market, experience of unemployment, attitudes toward mobility, and future 
job aspirations. Respondents were asked to report their labour force status in 
great detail for the two-year period just before the survey (October 1975 to 
September 1977, inclusive) in order to better understand labour force and job 
patterns. Matched with this 24-month retrospective calendar were descriptions 
of selected job characteristics and of respondents' activities while unemployed 
Or out of the labour force. 
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II OVERVIEW 


4 The continual rise in the youth unemployment rate has often led 
analysts to the implicit assumption that unemployment is widely distributed over 
the youth population. The fact that unemployment rates for the 15 to 24 age 
group have been steadily above 10% for some time is taken to imply that most 
youths will experience unemployment at some point early on in their 
participation in the labour force. Not only is this conclusion not supported by 
the data in this survey but even the underlying assumption of a broad 
distribution of unemployment across the active youth population is called into 
question. 


The majority of youths surveyed had no unemployment during the study 
period. Since sixty-two percent of the respondents recalled no unemployment 
during their time in the labour force over the two years investigated by the 
survey and 54% of respondents reported they were never out of work since finding 
their first full-time job after leaving school, it can be concluded that most 
youths were mostly employed. During the two years examined in detail, all 
youths were employed, on average, for 86% of their time in the labour force. 


Notwithstanding the generally satisfactory performance of the youth 
labour force, the overall positive impression was tempered by the identification 
of a small group of respondents experiencing severe employment difficulties. 
This sub-group, comprising less than 10 percent of the sample, was found to 
account for over half the total months of unemployment. These were the 
severely unemployed who self-reported at least six, and as many as 24 months of 
unemployment, and who had worked for less than half their time in the labour 
force. The severely unemployed were more likely than all youths to have had an 
incomplete education, to have been out of school for some time, to have left 
school with little counselling and without a job lined up. Women had a greater 
likelihood of experiencing long-term unemployment as did youths living in 
regions with low levels of economic activity. 
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The aggregate data on months of employment and unemployment were 
broken down into month-by-month changes in labour force status and the resulting 
transition probabilities used in comparing the severely unemployed to the other 
youths who experienced unemployment during the two years. It was found that the 
magnitude of concentrated unemployment could be attributed to longer duration of 
spells of unemployment rather than to greater incidence. The severely 
unemployed had greater difficulty finding jobs when unemployed or entering the 
labour force but a similar probability of becoming unemployed when working. 


The concentration of youth unemployment among a small proportion of 
youth in the labour force suggests that the youth unemployment problem has an 
important dimension of duration as well as incidence. Further, severe 
long-duration joblessness led to a loss of work experience, and was found to be 
associated with low earnings and lower than average job satisfaction. 


It has been postulated! that the psychological effects of negative 
labour market experiences - whether difficulty finding jobs, under-employment, 
lack of opportunity for job experimentation, or unemp] oyment - could create a 
cohort of discouraged, pessimistic or rebellious individuals. To the contrary, 
responses to the survey showed most youths, even those who had been largely 
unemployed, to be optimistic about the future, competitive, anxious to get ahead 
in their field, and confident about their ability to make plans and see them 
through. 


Models of youths’ labour market behavior stress the importance of the 
"entry process".¢ This survey studied the timing and the reasons 
respondents had for leaving school, the formal and informal support they 
received in finding jobs, the types of first jobs, respondents’ reasons for 


1. Edward B. Harvey, "Social and Political Implications of the Employment 
Situation for Educated Youth", Study Proposal, November, 1977. 


2. Robert Meyer and David A. Wise, "High-School Preparation and Early Labour 
Force Experience" Draft October 1978. 
Lewis C. Solomon, Ann S. Bisconti and Nancy L. Ochsner, College as a 
Training Ground for Jobs. Praeger: New York, 1977. 
0.£.C.D., Entry of Young People into Working Life: General Report, 
O-EsC20.: jRanis Se1472. 
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leaving them or remaining there, and finally their evaluations of the advice 
given them and of the decisions they made. Analysis showed that variables 
measuring some aspects of this process were related to later labour force 
success both in employment and financial terms. 


Employers are said to stress job experience over educational 
qualifications3. While the Survey did not address this question directly, 
the data shed some light on the issue. Previous student or summer work 
experience did help new entrants get their first full-time jobs. Furthermore, 
work experience was related to success measured by earnings per month of labour 
force participation. However, education was, by far, the most important 
variable affecting labour force success and failure. Furi ermore, graduation 
from high school rather than dropping out was the critical contributor to 
subsequent employment. 4 


As there has been some concern expressed recently as to the erosion of 
the labour market value of a higher education, this survey examined the labour 
market position of youth with post-secondary education as compared to high 
school graduates. While highly-educated youth and high school graduates had 
Similar unemployment rates, overall those with a post-secondary education were 
employed in higher-status jobs and earned higher salaries. 


The survey findings allow us to modify the view of youth unemployment 
characterized by high turnover and voluntary quits.° In general youths who 
were employed for most of the time they spent in the labour force had low rates 
of job turnover. Moreover, when they left jobs they were likely to quit and 
start new jobs without intervening periods of unemployment. 


3. O-£-C.D. Youth Unemployment: A Report on the High Level Conference 15-16 
December, 1977, Vol. 1, 0.£.C.D: Paris, 1978. pp 82-8 


4. See also Howard Rosen, “The National Longitudinal Surveys: A Resource for 
the Development of Labour Market Policies for Youth", Prepared for the 
0.E.C.D. Meeting of June 7-8, 1979. pp 5-7. 


5. R. Smith, "Unemployment Dynamics: Background Paper Prepared for the Long 
Term Study of Employment and Unemployment" Department of Employment and 
Immigration, November, 1977. Economic Council of Canada, People and Jobs, 
Ottawa, 1976. pp 75-77. 
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On the other hand, youths whose labour market experiences were characterized by 
unemployment had higher rates of job turnover and were more likely to become 
unemployed as a result of lay-off. Over the two-year study period respondents 
averaged two jobs each, including jobs which had been started before the survey 
period and those which were ongoing at survey time. This average was 
interpreted as an indicator of considerable job stability, an impression 
confirmed by the observation that 40% of the respondents had had only one job 
Since leaving school and remained there at survey time. 


Regional differences in attitudes and behavior of youths were recorded 
and they clearly reflected the range of economic conditions across the country. 
Youths in the Atlantic provinces and Quebec were most willing to "settle down" 
to permanent jobs and most likely to have experienced severe unemployment. 
Youths on the Prairies reported quitting a greater proportion of their jobs but 
were least likely to experience lengthy spells of unemployment. They were most 
likely to describe themselves as competitive, confident and least committed to 
Staying at a job. ; 


While most theories of youth unemployment cite increasing age as a 
major determinant of employment stability, the results of the survey only 
partially corroborate that hypothesis. Even though some effects of age on 
employment were noted, in general the differences between teenagers and youths 
in their early twenties were not of great significance once other factors, such 
as education, were held constant. However, on average, age was significantly 
related to a measure of success defined as average salary per month of labour 
force participation. Additional specific analysis of the severely unemployed 
revealed that aging generally does not reverse failure. Simply moving into the 
twenties would not alleviate serious unemployment problems of 15-19 year olds. 


Overall the most important finding was the high concentration of 
unemployment among a small proportion of youth who experienced long-duration 
joblessness. Those who experience extremely unfavourable early labour market 
experiences would be less likely than other youths to achieve success later on, 
both in employment and financial terms. The survey found that there were some 
differences between the severely unemployed and other youths in respect of 
socio-economic characteristics, labour market behaviour and labour market 
contexts. 
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III LABOUR FORCE ENTRY 


Most 15-24 year olds are in the process of making the transition from 
full-time school attendance to full-time work. Adjustment during the entry 
process is a function of innumerable factors - preparation at school, initial 
job search and conditions at the first job. This study explored the entry phase 
in some detail because of its importance to later employment experience. 


Education and Training 


Notwithstanding the f2ct that most respondents had left school in the 
1970's, a substantial number h:. very low levels of formal education. 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY EDUCATION 


Grade School High School High School Post-Secondary 
Education Incomplete Complete Education 
4% 28% 41% 26% 


With respect to specific vocational preparation, about half the 
respondents mentioned that they had taken specialized training. Most of the 
training came from vocational courses and programs in the regular school system. 
Most who started such training completed it, and a fifth went on to additional 
specialized training, primarily in post-secondary institutions. The 
overwhelming majority of youth chose their field of training as a result of 
personal interest; only a fifth gave labour market reasons for their choice. 


Reasons for Leaving School 


Reasons respondents gave for why they left school varied according to 
their sex and level of education at school leaving. Graduation was cited by 53% 
of the women and 34% of the men. Among the women, 28% mentioned a job or a wish 
to earn money, whereas 36% of the men gave these same reasons. Over one-quarter 
of the men, compared to only 17% of the women, left school because they were 
“fed-up" or disliked it. 
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TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY REASONS* FOR LEAVING SCHOOL 


Graduated/ Had/Wanted "Fed-Up"/ 
Finished Earn Living Job Disliked School Other Reasons 
43% 21% 11% 23% 13% 


Youths of both sexes who dropped out of high school also gave “being 
fed-up" (47%) or wanting a job and money (38%) as their primary reasons for 
leaving. Those who took post-secondary training were very unlikely to be 
"fed-up" (13%) and usually noted graduation (52%) or employment (32%) as their 
reasons. 


Almost three-quarters of the youth felt, in retrospect, that leaving 
school when they did was a good decision and they provided a number of reasons 
to support their claims. Many respondents stayed until they graduated, while 
others felt they had made the right decision because they did not like school or 
thought they were not learning anything. Some had the skills to get a job right 
away and others felt that they would not have been further ahead with more 
education. 


The women in the sample felt more strongly than the men that leaving 
school when they did was a good decision, reflecting the fact that more women 
Stayed until graduation. For the same reason higher percentages of the youth 
with greater education (85% of those with post-secondary education) felt that 
leaving school when they did was a good decision. 


Of those youth who felt it was a bad decision, the most often-cited 
reason was their later discovery that they needed more education to get better 
jobs. 


*Some respondents provided more than one reason. It should also be noted that. 
the responses are the youths own explanations of why they left school when they 
did, and may not reflect school-leaving statistics. 
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In general, the respondents were quite positive about their transition 
from school to the labour force, either because of their disenchantment with 
school and/or their strong motivation to work for pay. 


Job and Career Counselling 


Experience with and quality of job and career counselling from various 
sources were examined in the survey. Approximately 60% of the youth claimed 
that they did not receive advice about jobs or careers from teachers or 
couns ors while at school. Those youth who had recently left school were more 
likel; +o have received advice than those who had been out of school five years 
or longer (47% vs 31%). This may reflect a growing concern of the educational 
system to make students aware of the labour market and career possibilities. 
Respondents who were mostly employed during their early labour market experi- 
ences were more likely to have received advice compared to those who experienced 
considerable unemployment. 


Only 30% of the high school dropouts received advice compared with 47% 
of high school graduates. This may be a result of the timing of the advice and 
counsel provided to students - it is offered generally only in the more senior 
grades. 


Almost three-quarters of the youth felt the advice received was good, 
a further 14% stated it was bad, and the remainder (14%) were not sure of its 
value. Of those who felt the job and career advice received at school was good, 
many mentioned that they were accurately informed about work conditions. Others 
reported that the advice was good since they were encouraged to remain in school 
Or get training. Some stated that the counselling actually helped them to 
obtain jobs and a few mentioned psychological support in the form of 
encouragement and building of self-confidence. 
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It is noteworthy that almost twice the proportion of unemployed youth 
as employed youth (status at the time of the survey) stated that the advice to 
stay in school - which they had received and generally ignored - was, in 
retrospect, “good" advice. 


Of the siall number of respondents who felt the school counselling was 
poor, some mentioned that the advice was not useful, incorrect, or vague. 
Others commented that the counsellors and teachers used the wrong approach, and 
still others mentioned that the advice actually started them in the wrong 
direction. 


Approximately 60% of the youth did not recall receiving career advice 
from anyone else, that is, parents, other relatives, friends, etc. The teen- 
agers were more likely than 20-24 year olds to have received advice from persons 
other than teachers or counsellors. This also held true for youth who had left 
school more recently. The majority (75%) of the youth said the source of advice 
was parents and 83% felt the advice was good, those youth still living with 
their parents feeling most positive. Those living alone or with their peer 
group had slightly less favourable evaluations. This is not really surprising 
as one would expect youth who live with their parents to value parental advice 
more than would youths who were on their own. 


According to the respondents, the information received from parents, 
other relatives and friends was accurate and provided them with needed 
encouragement. Most were advised to stay in school, especially those who later 
experienced difficulties in the labour market. Looking back, the youth felt 
that advice to stay in school was good although a fairly high proportion (28%) 
had, in fact, dropped out of high school. 


Finding the First Job 


The strong pull of “having a job" and “earning money" operated in 
concert with dissatisfaction with school or a sense of completion upon high 
school graduation. In fact over half the youths already had a job, or a job 
lined up, when they left school. Only 36% of those who later had severe 
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unemployment were in this position at school-leaving compared with 62% of those 
who subsequently reported that they were almost continuously employed. 

Half of the youth with a job or job lined up reported that it was the 
type of job they really wanted. Youths who were unemployed for much of their 
time in the labour force in the two-year observation period were less likely to 
report that the job they had lined up was one they really wanted. 


It is interesting that the youth with post-secondary education were 
most likely to have set themselves up with a job which was personally desirable 
(60%) and high school dropouts were least likely (37%) to be in the same 
situation. 


Slightly less than half the respondents who did not have employment 
lined up on leaving school declared they were seeking specific jobs or 
particular types of jobs. The 15-19 year old men generally appeared to have 
been the least particular and the 20-24 year old women tended to have been the 
most selective in their job search. Furthermore, youth who had just come out of 
school in the year prior to the survey tended to be more selective in their job 
search as compared with youth who had left school several years before. More 
discriminating job search conducted by recent entrants may reflect a growing 
concern with job satisfaction. 


The current labour market was more difficult for youth as compared 
with the labour market of at least five years before. Of the youth who admit to 
being particular five or so years ago, 71% obtained the type of job they were 
seeking. Of the youth who left school within the year before the survey, a 
lower proportion (49%) were fortunate enough to find the specific type of job 
which they were seeking. 


TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY METHODS* OF FINDING FIRST FULL-TIME JOB 


Nt eee ee ee ee Ee ee 


Direct Friends/ Previous Ads/ Other 
Applications Relatives Job Agencies CMCs School Methods 
34% 33% 10% 10% 7% 6% 4% 


*Some respondents mentioned more than one method. 
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The most common and effective job search techniques used by the youths 
to find their first full-time jobs were filling out applications and contacting 
friends and relatives. Most other methods, such as referrals by the school or 
Canada Manpower Centres, and using newspaper ads and employment agencies, were 
only mentioned occasionally. 


The effectiveness of various job-search techniques seems to have been 
changing over the last number of years. Youths who left school five or more 
years before the survey were much more likely to find their first jobs simply by 
submitting applications than were youths who entered the labour force in the 
year preceeding the survey. Finding a job through friends and relatives was 
slightly more common among recent entrants. 


Further, one in seven respondents who had left school during the year 
before the survey obtained their first full-time jobs as a result of past 
part-time or summer work. This was more than double the proportion of youth who 
found their job in this manner five or more years before. Furthermore, this 
method of finding a first job was strongly associated with later employment 
success. This finding corroborates the existence of a more demanding and 
competitive labour market in which previous experience is a marginal advantage 
which establishes some youths in stable career patterns immediately on labour 
force entry. 


Despite the fact that the majority of the respondents had entered a 
Slow labour market when they left school, approximately one-half of them 
reported finding their first full-time job within one month of leaving school. 
Another 27% found full-time employment in two to six months from the time they 
left school. Youths with more education took less time than did those who had 
only grade school or some high school. Youth who had been out of school for a 
number of years were slightly more likely to have found a job immediately than 
those youth who left within the year previous to the survey, when economic 
conditions were relatively slack. 
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Types of First Jobs 


The occupation and industry of the first job was heavily determined by 
thé sex of the respondent. Well over half of the young men (58%) worked as 
skilled labourers or in semi-skilled and unskilled jobs. An equal proportion of 
the women worked first as clerks and typists, or in sales occupations - 
presumably as salesclerks, cashiers and so on. 


More of the 20-24 year olds than the 15-19 year olds entered 
professional, technical, or managerial jobs. More of the teenagers found 
unskilled labour or personal service jobs - 2s waiters and waitresses, delivery 
persons, drivers and building cleaners. As =ge and educational attainment are 
generally related, this is more likely a result of education and training rather 
than strictly age related. 


More than half the youths who entered the labour force with completed 
post-secondary training found jobs in professional or technical fields. Yet, 
fully one-third of those with high school or some post-secondary training began 
working in clerical or stenographic occupations. The scope of employment oppor- 
tunities for high school dropouts was clearly restricted; more than half found 
first jobs in blue collar labour. 


Duration of First Job 


It is significant that 40% of the respondents who had ever worked 
full-time were still employed at their first jobs. Of youth who left school 
less than one year before the survey, 68% were at their first jobs and a full 
15% of youth out of school five or more years demonstrated the same stability. 


Looking both at respondents still at the first job and those who had 
left it, one in five had stayed in their first full-time job for a minimum of 


two years. 


Stability was linked to age, sex and level of education, with women 
staying at their first jobs slightly longer than men, older youths of both sexes 
being more stable than younger ones, and youths with greater education staying 
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longer than those who did not complete high school. Married youth also appeared 
to be more stable as measured by time at first job. f 
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A substantial proportion (40%) of the youth who had left their first 
jobs were unable or unwilling to record why they had followed that course of 
action. Of those who provided a reason, most said they had quit, were laid- 
off, or had been employed at a temporary job. 


It is important to note that quitting was not necessarily a negative 
behaviour for these youth. While the most successful youths had low turnover 
rates they were most likely to have quit their first jobs as opposed to having 
been laid off. Of those who provided details on why they quit, the same 
successful group was most likely to say, "I found a better job". A substantial 
proportion of voluntary turnover from the labour force entry job may well be 
positively related to future stability and successful labour force 
participation. This type of turnover is planned and does not result in a spell 
of unemployment. 
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IV LABOUR FORCE EXPERIENCE 


The 24-month retrospective calendar of respondents' labour force 
activities was an important source of data gathered in the survey and permitted 
considerable analysis of youths' labour force experiences. The detailed 
activities reported for each month were first classified into three major 
categories - employed(E), unemployed (U) , and not in the labour 
force(N), 


Activities which were categorized as not in the labour force included 
full-time school, homemaking, pregnancy, illness, vacationing or relaxing, and 
the like. Unless youths reported themselves as working or unemployed, they were 
categorized as N. Unemployment was self-reported and the definition did not 
involve screening techniques using the criterion of active job search. 


Where two activities were carried out simultaneously for the full 
month, employment took precedence. In the case of one activity for three weeks 
and another for the remaining week, the activity for the longest period was used 
in assigning an E, U or N for that month. When the respondent reported exactly 
half the month spent in one activity and half in another, the activity in the 
first two weeks of the month was used in designating the monthly labour force 
Status. 


The sum of E's, U's, and N's was calculated for each respondent and 
new variables were derived using the summed values. The "work ratio" was 
defined as the sum of the months of employment divided by the sum of the months 
of both employment and unemployment during the two-year period. The "work 
ratio" was an expression of success since a higher number indicated the 
respondent was employed for a greater portion of the time spent in the labour 
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1. In this report respondents are often categorized according to their “work 
ratio" as successful or having a strong employment record (WK Ratio 2 90%), 
moderately successful or having a mixed employment record (51% < WK Ratio < 89% ) 
or unsuccessful or having a poor employment record (WK Ratio < 50%). 
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The “unemployment ratio" had as a numerator the sum of the months of 
unemployment while using the same total of months of employment and unemployment 
as the denominator. A high “unemployment ratio" was a measure of a lack of 
Success aS it indicated that the better part of time in the labour force was 
spent in a state of unemployment. 


24 
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Overview of Labour Force Experience 


Out of the 2,800 respondents to the survey, a little over 2,700 youths 
contributed usable data covering their activities from October, 1975 to 
September, 1977. The average duration of employment was 15.7 months and the 
average time spent unemployed and not in the labour force were 2.5 months and 
5.8 months respectively. The youths had worked an average of 86 percent of the 
time they had been in the labour force within the two-year calendar period and 


had been unemployed for 14 percent of the time. 


TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY MONTHS EMPLOYED AND 
UNEMPLOYED, AND IN THE LABOUR FORCE OVER TWO-YEAR PERIOD 


Months N = 2715 Months N= 2715 Months in N = 2715 
Employed y's Unemployed y's Labour Force % 
0 months a | O months 61.8 0 months 0 
1-6 months 17.6 1-6 months 24.5 1-6 months 130 
7-12 months 14.1 7-12 months 13 7-12 months 9.4 
13-18 months 19.9 13-18 months 3.7 13-18 months 16.5 
19-24 months 46.2 19-24 months Las 19-24 months 61.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
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A. Employment 


Overall, "work ratio" or percent of time employed over the two-year 
period was found to be related to several demographic variables. A strong 
consistent relationship emerged between education and percentage of time 
employed. Age had an influence on time employed only insofar as it was 
reflecting the effect of education. Regional differences resulted from the 
varying opportunities for employment across the country. Another variable which 
was found to be related to employment was personal income with youths having the 
highest salaries also having the highest proportion of time employed. 


TABLE 5 
SUMMARY STATISTICS - EMPLOYMENT OVER TWO-YEAR PERIOD 


Respondents With Some Employment 
= 2658 


Proportion of total sample 987, 

Average number of months 

emp loyed 16 months 
Average number of jobs 2 jobs 
Average duration of each job@ 8 months/job 


Analysis of data provided by respondents who had worked in the two- 
year calendar period revealed that 42% had one job and 33% had two jobs. A 
further 17% had three jobs and a few youths had four or more jobs. 


2 All jobs in the 24 month calendar were included in calculations of duration, 
whether or not they commenced and/or terminated during the two-year period. 
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Of the respondents who had some employment in the two years, only a 
fifth (20%) had been in the labour force for one year or less, with 11% 
reporting labour force experience of 6 months or less. The majority (62%) of 
respondents with employment had entered the labour force more than eighteen 
months prior to the survey. Looking at the number of jobs by years since 
leaving school presents further detail on employment experience. 


TABLE 6 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS WITH EMPLOYMENT BY NUMBER OF JOBS BY YEARS 
SINCE LEAVING SCHOOL 


Years since leaving school 


Less than 1 1-2 2-5 5 or more. Total 

N=694 N=435 N=1049 N=470 N=2656 
Number of Jobs Held % % % % % 
1 job 38 37 43 50 42 
2 jobs 38 39 am28 28 33 
3 jobs 14 17 19 16 17 
4 or more jobs “10 eel aU RAO: £8 
100 100 100 100 100 


As can be seen in Table 6, the youths who had been out of school the 
longest were most likely to have only one job in the two years. It would appear 
that turnover subsided as the youths settled into jobs on a more permanent 
basis. 


Oe = 


TABLE 7 


AVERAGE NUMBER AND DURATION OF JOBS IN TWO-YEAR © 
PERIOD BY SEX, AGE, EDUCATION AND LIVING STATUS 


Average Number Average Duration of 
of Jobs Each Job (months) 
Sex 


Male 2. 
Female ] 


ie 
-19 2.0 
20-24 1.9 
Education 

Grade & Some High School 


2 
High School Complete Ve 
Post-Secondary Education ] 


Living Status 
Parents 


2 

Spouse 1 
Other 2. 
2 


All Respondents 


Overall, the average duration of each of the jobs described in the 
calendar was eight months. As can be seen in Table 7, women, older youths, 
married respondents and high school graduates demonstrated the greatest 
stability in employment behaviour, having had the longest job duration and the 
least turnover. 


While it might have been expected that successful youths would have 
undergone a period of experimentation and changed jobs frequently in fact they 
had a very stable employment pattern. Compared to less successful respondents, 
they had fewer jobs, staying much longer at each job. 
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Conditions of Employment 


Salaries 

Looking at all jobs described in the calendar where salary was 
reported, the average salary for all youths was $635 a month over the two-year 
period. Teenaged women earned, on the average, $418 and 20 to 24 year old men 
earned $801, which was the widest spread. Youth in Quebec earned the lowest 
salaries ($593 per month) and those in B.C. were the highest wage-earners, 
averaging $718 per month. 


Youth living with parents were less likely than those in other living 
arrangements (spouse, peers, alone) to be earning higher salaries and this was 
related to their age and lack of experience. As can be seen in Table 8, labour 
force experience as judged by years since school leaving, was related to 


Salary. 
TABLE 8 
AVERAGE MONTHLY SALARY OF JOBS HELD IN TWO YEARS BY SEX-AGE, 
YEARS SINCE LEAVING SCHOOL, AND EDUCATION OF RESPONDENTS 
Average Average Average 
Monthly Years Since Monthly Monthly 
Sex-Age Salary Leaving School Salary Education Salary 
Males 15-19 $560 Less than] yr. $499 Grade School $647 
Males 20-24 $801 1-2 years $620 High School $610 
Incomplete 
Females 15-19 $418 2-5 years $678 High School $614 
Complete 
Females 20-24 $614 5 or more yrs. $755 Post-Secondary $690 
Total $635 Total $635 Total $635 


It was not expected that respondents with grade school education would 
have earned salaries higher than high school graduates and that high school 
dropouts and graduates would be earning similar salaries. However, this may be 
explained by the influence of years of experience, as youths who did not 


“*9)] 2 


complete high school would have been out of school longer than the average. It 
might also be related to the type of work performed, as in some types of 
employment peak salaries are reached in a comparatively short time. 


Overall, those youth with strongest work history patterns tended to be 
earning higher salaries than those youth with weak employment records. In fact, 
they were more than twice as likely to have had average salaries of $800 or more 
(28% vs. 12%). 


Whenever a respondent had two or more jobs, the differences between 
monthly salary in the first and last recorded job was measured. For 60% of 
these respondents an increase of 10% or more had occurred. Because many youths 
had moved into full-time employment from part-time jobs the average increase in 
salary between first and last jobs was considerable. However, looking only at 
youths who went from one full-time job to another, the average gain in salary 
was, nevertheless, as high as 30%. On the other hand, 17% of the sample 
reported a decrease of 10% or more from their most remote to their most recent 
job. 


Enjoyment of Jobs and Difficulties with Jobs 


The majority of youth enjoyed most of the jobs described in the two- 
year calendar. Overall, youth enjoyed 86% of their jobs on average. Youths in 
their twenties, those with the highest personal incomes, those with the most 
formal education, the most experience and those with the strongest employment 
records, were most likely to have enjoyed their jobs. 


Youths who had dropped out of high school enjoyed fewer of their jobs 
compared to youths with either more or less schooling which may be a reflection 
of their unrealistic job expectations. Youths with grade school education may 
have lower expectations and those with high school or post-secondary education 
may have had more of their expectations met or have been more realistic. 


What is most interesting is that Quebec youth had a greater likelihood 
of enjoying their jobs and B.C. youth expressed lower than average job 
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satisfaction, despite the fact that B.C. youth had the highest salaries and 
highest salary increases, and Quebec youth had the lowest salaries and lowest 
salary increases. 


The majority of youth reported that they did not experience 
difficulties of any nature at their jobs. Overall, the youth experienced 
difficulties, including problems associated either with conditions of employment 
and/or task performance, in 15% of their jobs. 


There was a consistent relationship between level of educational 
attainment and experience of difficulties. Youths who had not completed high 
school had more job difficulties than those with high school or post-secondary 
education. In general, respondents who were employed most of the time reported 
the least difficulties. 


Occupations 


Very interesting patterns emerged from an analysis of youth employment 
in the various occupations. Youths worked mainly in three areas: clerical and 
secretarial employment (29%), service jobs such as food service, and home 
delivery, and occupations classified as semi-skilled or unskilled (28%). In 
spite of generally similar characteristics and labour force behaviour, young men 
and women in this sample seemed to follow traditional sex-stereotypes with 
respect to occupation. 


Women constituted 77% of the clerical and typing group and had a lower 
than average rate of unemployment of 7.3%. Over half the youth who had ever 
_ worked in these occupations had spent over one year performing clerical or 
secretarial work, which indicated high occupational stability. Clerks and 
typists had a low rate of unemployment but this group had, as well, low wages - 
only 17% of youths who worked in this area had salaries of $800 or more per 
month. 


Youths 15-19 years of age were overrepresented in service occupations 
as were high school dropouts. Only 15% of the youths who worked as waiters, 
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waitresses, delivery and moving men, and the like, were earning $800 or more per 
month at the time of the survey. | 


- 


The semi-skilled and unskilled fields of work were dominated by men 
15-19 years old and youths who had dropped out of high school. Youth with 
grade-school education were also overrepresented in the least skilled 
occupations. Respondents who had worked in these occupations had the highest 
rate of unemployment - 16.2% at the time of the survey. 


The group of youths who had worked in the skilled occupations (21% of 
all the youths who had worked during the two-year calendar period) was comprised 
mainly of men and 20-24 year olds. Approximately 40% of these youths had 
personal incomes in excess of $800 at the time they were interviewed in spite of 
the fact that a substantial number were high school dropouts. Overall, these 
youths did well in terms of earning high salaries with less formal education 
than average. Nevertheless, they also had a substantial rate of unemployment of 
14%. 


The professional and technical occupations (11% of youth worked in 
this area) were dominated by 20-24 year olds with high personal incomes (half 
were earning $800/month or more). This group of professionals was highly 
educated - almost 70% had post-secondary education - and had an unemployment 
rate of only 5.4%. These youths were truly the "cream of the crop". Overall, 
the youth in professional and managerial groups were doing well - high salaries 
and low unemployment, but most of them had deferred earning for a time by 
staying in school longer. 


The small proportion of youths (6%) who worked in managerial and 
Supervisory positions were also high wage-earners (38% in the top income 
brackets) and this field tended to be dominated by older, male respondents. Not 
unexpectedly, they had a lower than average unemployment rate of 7.3%. 


B05 


. There was a very strong relationship between education and employment 
in the various occupations in the expected direction - those with the highest 
educat ion overrepresented in the professional and technical categories and 
underrepresented in the service and unskilled occupations. 


There was also a very clear association between employment in a given 
field and unemployment rate at the time of the survey. Youth who had at some 
time worked in the professional categories had the lowest rate and those who 
worked in the unskilled areas had the highest rate of unemployment. 


Industries 


Employment was not distributed uniformly among industrial categories. 
The retail/wholesale industry provided 41% of the youths with some employment 
during the two-year period. About 23% of the youths worked in the manufacturing 
sector, 17% worked in health/education, and the same percent worked in the 
hotel/restaurant/leisure industry. Fewer youths worked in government 
administration (12%), finance (10%), construction (9%), transportation (8%) or 
farming (4%). 


Both the retail/wholesale sector and the hotel industry tended to 
employ teenagers, with young men working in retail/wholesale and young women in 
the hotel areas. Of the two industries, hotel work was inferior if judged by 
salaries and the unemployment rate of youth who had worked in that field. It 
should be noted that youth who were employed in hotel jobs were generally 
less educated than those who had worked in the retail/wholesale industry. 


Men were overrepresented in the manufacturing sector, as were high 
school dropouts. At the time of the survey, salaries for the youths who had 
worked in manufacturing were average, but their unemployment rate was somewhat 


higher than average. 
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Young people, mainly women, who worked in the health/education field 
were well educated, but despite their qualifications did not earn very high 
Salaries (only 27% were in the top income category). Nonetheless, this sector 
provided fairly stable employment (unemployment rate of 9.9%) for the mainly 
20-24 year old group. 


Youths who held employment in government administration were doing 
well when interviewed. About one-third (31%) were earning over $800 per month 
and their unemployment rate was 9.7%. A high proportion of 20-24 year olds 
worked in government administration. 


Financial institutions such as banks, insurance and real estate 
companies provided stable employment (unemployment rate of 5.8% for youths who 
worked in finance) and slightly lower than average salaries. These jobs were 
mainly held by for women who were 20-24 years old and youths who completed high 
school or who had some post-secondary education. 


The construction industry, which was dominated by men and high school 
dropouts, produced high salaries for its young employees (45% earned $800 or 
more). However, the element of risk was higher than in other industries - 15.2% 
of the youths who had worked in this area were unemployed at the time of the 
survey. Youths who worked in the construction industry were doing well on the 
salary dimension, and very poorly on job security. 


Generally, the youths who had worked in government administration and 
finance, and health/education sectors were doing relatively well, and youths who 
had worked in the hotel industry were faring the worst. 


Reasons for Separation from Jobs 


Examination of the reasons for job terminations which had occurred 
over the two year period was most revealing, particularly when analyzed in the 
context of successful and non-successful employment records over the same time 
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span. The majority of jobs (55%) were terminated as a result of voluntary 
separations by the youths. Lay-offs accounted for 22% of terminations and 
temporary jobs for 14%. 


The percentage of jobs quit differed markedly between youths with a 
high proportion of unemployment and those with a low proportion of unemployment 
in the two years. Among those who were mainly employed, 62% of the terminated 
jobs were quit whereas among the group of youths who experienced considerable 
unemployment, quits accounted for only 38% of terminations. 


At the time of the survey 41% of jobs held during the calendar period 
were still on-going. Not unexpectedly, half of the jobs held by the most 
successful group during the two years were on-going compared to only 30% of the 
jobs described by the least successful youths. Furthermore, 37% of jobs 
terminated in the least-employed group ended due to layoffs, compared with a 15% 
layoff rate for terminated jobs held by the highly-employed group. 


TABLE 31 


REASONS FOR JOB TERNINATION IN THE TMO YEAR PERIOD 
BY OVERALL WORK RECORD OF RESPONDENT 


Jobs Tenninated Jobs Terminated Joos Temninated All Jobs 


by Respondents by Respondents by Respondents Terminated 
Reason with poor with Mixed with Strong 
for Employment Records Employment Records Fiployment Records 
Separation ___(N = 316) TH ( N= 2 oe eatldet 1532) (WN = 3065) 
Nuit 33 49 62 55 
Fired 5 5 2 4 
Laid orr 37 27 15 22 
Temporary 
Job Ended 17 13 15 14 
Other Reasons 2 4 4 4 
Reasons Not 
Given % 2 2 2 
100 1u0 100 100 
Termination Rate (° of 
Jobs separated frow 
in the two years) ).5 70.1 50.3 58.6 
~ of jobs still on- 


yoing at time of survey 29.5 29.9 49.7 41.4 


100 100 100 100 


= 3000 


Overall, then, there was lower turnover in the most successful group 
which was for the most part voluntary and did not lead to spells of unemploy- 
ment. Among the least successful youths, turnover was higher, and more likely 
to be due to layoffs, and probably did result in spells of unemployment. 
Voluntarily quitting a job did not necessarily appear to be a negative action, 
and in fact, for the successful youths, it was often a controlled transfer to a 
"better" job. 


Among youths who quit, 15-19 year olds were overrepresented as were 
men and high-school dropouts. The youths in the Prairies had a higher than 
average tendency to quit whereas the youths from the Atlantic region were 
underrepresented among quitters. It appears that the prospect of finding 
another job quickly influenced the decision to quit. Main wage-earners 
constituted a lower proportion of quitters than of the entire sample and it may 
be postulated that financial responsibility operates as a deterrent to voluntary 
leaving. The youths with the highest salaries at the time of the survey were 
least likely to have quit their jobs within the preceeding two-year period. 

This was not surprising as low salaries were often quoted as a reason to leave a 
job, so the higher-income group had less motivation to quit. Furthermore, most 
of the youths with the highest salaries were in the group with the highest 
employment ratios and lowest job turnover. 


Men, high school dropouts and youths in the Atlantic region were 
overrepresented among those who had been laid off. More than one-quarter of 
youths who had been laid off were unemployed at the time of the survey. 


The youths who had left temporary jobs were very likely to have been 
in the labour force for only a short time. As well, the highly-educated group 
was overrepresented among youths who had separated from temporary jobs probably 
because they held short-term jobs between school terms. 
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B. Unemployment 


‘ Percent of time unemployed, or "unemployment ratio" was related toa 
number of variables. Among these, education appeared to have the strongest 
influence, with less-educated youth having the most time unemployed. It was 
also evident that region had an important effect on the proportion of time spent 
jobless. As could be expected personal and household income were found to be 
related to time unemployed - those with the most time unemployed having the 
lowest incomes. 


TABLE 12 
SUMMARY STATISTICS - UNEMPLOYMENT OVER TWO-YEAR PERIOD 


Respondents With Some Unemployment 


N = 1036 
Proportion of total sample 38 .2% 
Average number of months 
unemployed 6.5 months 
Average number of spells 1.5 spells 
Average duration of each 4.4 months/spell 


spell of unemployment 


Analysis of data from the two-year calendar indicated that the 
majority of respondents did not experience any unemployment. Of all youths who 
were in the labour force for at least one month of the calendar period, 62% had 
not been unemployed at any time during the twenty-four months. 


3 Spells that began before the first month or continued after the twenty-fourth 
month were treated as completed spells for analyses undertaken in this study. 
Therefore, the average duration of a spell as discussed here is shorter than 
would be the case if entire spells were reported or only completed spells 
were considered. 
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TABLE 13 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY MONTHS 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT OVER TWO-YEAR PERIOD 


Respondents With 


All Respondents Some Unemployment 
N = 2715 N = 1036 

Months of Unemployment % Months of Unemployment % 
0 months 62 0 months 0 
1 month 7 1 month 17 
2-3 months 10 2-3 months 26 
4-5 months 6 4-5 months 15 
6-12 months 10 6-12 months Ya] 
13-18 months 4 13-18 months 10 
19-24 months 2 19-24 months 5 
TOO T00 


As can be seen in Table 13, the majority of youths who had some 
unemployment in the calendar period were out of work for less than six months. 
Looking at the duration of unemployment and its distribution among the sample 
underlines the extent of unemployment and its concentration among a small 
portion of the youths.4 


TABLE 14 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS WITH UNEMPLOYMENT BY 
WUMBER OF SPELLS AND MONTHS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Spells fie Sb Months Unemployed N = 1,036 


j-5 Months 


13-24 “Yontns 


2670 


2 Soells 


Average number of spells 1.47 Average number of months 
unemployed 6.5 


Z See Section V for further discussion of long-duration unemployment among 
youth. 
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The proportion with any unemployment, number of spells, and duration 
of unemployment varied among respondents according to their characteristics. 
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* TABLE 15 
UNEMPLOYMENT BY SEX-AGE AND EDUCATION CATEGORIES 


Respondents 

with any 

Unemployment Average Number Average Number 

in Two Years of Spells of of Months of 

% Unemployment Unemployment 

Sex-Age 
Males 15-19 36.5 1.45 06 
Males 20-24 39.8 1250 6.39 
Females 15-19 39.3 1.42 5 656 
Females 20-24 S653 1.46 7.69 
Education 
Grade School 60.3 1.69 8.74 
High School Incomplete 47.1 Wo? 7.50 
High School Complete 3356 1.40 6.01 
Post Secondary Educ. Boel 1.39 >.0¢ 
All Respondents 38 .4 1.47 6.49 


As can be seen in Table 15, women were less likely than men to have 
any unemployment, but those women who were unemployed had a greater overall] 
duration and a greater number of spells. Education was highly correlated with 
likelihood of experiencing unemployment spells, and duration of unemployment, 
those with the highest educational attainment less likely to experience 
unemployment have fewer spells, and shorter duration. 


The relationship between region and the nature of unemployment can be 
explored using the data in Table 16. 
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While the incidence of unemployment was just about the same for 
Atlantic youths and B.C. youths, interesting distinctions can be made in the 
nature of unemployment as experienced in these regions. Youths in B.C. were 
more likely to have many relatively short periods of unemployment whereas in the 
Atlantic region the youths were likely to have fewer separate spells, each of 
longer duration. 


TABLE 16 
UNEMPLOYMENT BY REGION 


Respondents with Average Number Average Number 

Any Unemployment of Spells of of Months of 

in Two Years Unemployment Unemployment 
Atlantic 44.7 1.58 7.68 
Quebec 4|.8 1.45 7.04 
Ontario 36.4 1.40 6.1] 
Prairies Shes , 1.41 wie 
Bets 43.5 Wie! 6.24 
Canada 38.4 1.47 6.49 


The effects of experiencing unemployment were predictable. Youths 
with more unemployment during the retrospective calendar period later reported 
lower family incomes, lower personal incomes and had a much greater likelihood 
of being unemployed at the time of the survey. 


Respondents with several periods of unemployment in the calendar were 
almost twice as likely to be unemployed when interviewed (32%) compared to those 
who had only one period of unemployment (17%). Furthermore, youths who had the 
most severe unemployment, as measured by number of months and proportion of time 
in the labour force spent unemployed, were more than twice as likely to be 
unemployed at the time of the survey (39%) compared to youths who had less 
severe unemployment (18%). 


F3e-3 
V SEVERELY UNEMPLOYED YOUTHS 


~ The paper has so far established that the labour market experience of 
youth in the survey generally has been satisfactory, as evidenced by the high 
proportion who never had any unemployment during the two-year period for which 
their work experience pattern was ascertained. Even for those who did suffer 
unemployment, the majority was without a job for less than 2 1/2 months per year 


On average. 


The question to be examined in this section is whether a large part of 
unemployment, i-e. of the total time spent in joblessness, may be attributable 
to a relatively small number of persons being without work for disproportionate 
periods of time, and whether it is possible to identify some of the 
characteristics of these persons. | 


In the first part of the section use will be made of distributions of 
unemployment by duration to show that an extremely large fraction of al] 
unemployment is attributable to persons out of work for very long periods of 
time on account of prolonged and repeated spells rather than to normal turnover 
(short spells of unemployment followed by job attainment). 


It will also be shown that over a period of time "long duration" 
unemployment tends persistently to hit the same individuals rather than being 
equally distributed across the labour force. This suggests that the 
distribution of unemployment is unlikely to be simply a random phenomenon caused 
by adjustments to fluctuating demand in different labour markets, but is more 
reasonably explained in terms of the personal characteristics of the severely 
unemployed. 


U this. is a question raised recently by Clark and Summers in their paper 
"Labour Market Dynamics and Unemployment - A Reconsideration" (Brookings 
papers on Economic Activity, 1: 1979). The approach taken here is in part 
patterned after their analysis. 
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The second part, therefore, examines the experience and behaviour in 
the labour market of young people suffering severe unemployment, followed by an 
attempt to discover whether a small number of characteristics tend to be 
Systematically related to long-duration joblessness. Finally, the section 
analyzes some of the dynamic aspects of youth unemployment based on monthly 
gross flows data derived from the survey. 


Concentration of Unemployment 


The evidence presented above has indicated that on average those 
youths who suffered unemployment were without work for relatively short periods 
of time, which might be taken to imply that the burden of joblessness is fairly 
evenly distributed and that few individuals suffer greatly. However, the fact 
that the majority of unemployed young people have only fairly brief spells of 
joblessness does not mean that most of the time spent in unemployment is due to 
short spells or that all unemployed youth at any point in time can be expected 
to leave unemployment soon. In fact, the averages conceal a pronounced skewness 
in the distribution of unemployment. 


At this point an important difference between unemployment measured by 
the Monthly Labour Force Survey and by this survey should be mentioned. Gross 
flow data based on the official monthly statistics indicate that movements among 
activities are dominated by flows into and out of the labour force. Thus, in 
the case of young persons 15-24 years of age over 50 per cent of those who enter 
employment in a given month were outside the labour force in the preceding 
month, and almost as large a proportion of young people move directly from 
employment to being outside the labour force without an intervening spell of 
unemployment. Similarly, larger proportions of unemployed youth leave the 
labour force while others enter the status of unemployment from outside the 


labour force. 


A comparable, or even more pronounced pattern of movement of youth in 
and out of the labour force has been found in the U.S., and there is some 
evidence to suggest that many of these labour force withdrawals by young people 
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may in the U.S. be followed by reentry within a short period of time. This 
raises the possibility that many of those classified as not in the labour force 
may for a short time period have become discouraged and ceased searching for 
work temporarily. Thus, rather than having had several briefer periods of 
unemployment, as official data would show, they might more properly be said to 
have suffered one long spell of joblessness. > 


The distributions of the number of unemployed and months of 
unemployment by duration are shown in Table 17. It is evident that total time 
spent in unemployment was concentrated on a relatively small group of youth. 
The 21 per cent of the unemployed (or 7.8 per cent of all respondents) who 
experienced more than 10 months of joblessness over the two-year period 
accounted for over 52 per cent of all the time spent in unemployment. 


Viewed from the other side of the coin, the 31.1 per cent of the 
unemployed who were without work for only one or two months accounted for less 
than 7 per cent of all unemployment suffered during the two years. 


2 See Clark and Summers, op. cit., pp. 30-33. 


3 Retrospective data of labour force experience, such as those of this 
Survey, are not so likely to pick up such short term movements into and out of 
the labour force as respondents, when thinking back two years, are unlikely to 
distinguish sharply between being in or out of the labour force when they are 
jobless. Therefore, while this survey's definition of unemployment does not 
correspond to that of the Monthly Labour Force Survey it may be said to 
provide, for the purpose at hand at least, a more relevant measure of the 
duration of joblessness than the stricter definition of unemployment used in 
the Labour Force Survey. The same is true of another similar retrospective 
data base, namely the Annual Work Patterns Survey. Since this latter is based 
on a larger sample and is “blown-up" to population size, it is informative to 
make comparisons to it in analyzing this survey's duration data. 


The Annual Work Patterns Survey is conducted by Statistics Canada in January 
of certain years as a supplement to the Monthly Labour Force Survey. Each’ 

Annual Work Patterns Survey asks questions concerning the individual's labour 
force activity during the previous calendar year. For further discussion, see 
Appendix D. 
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TABLE 17 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED AND OF 
; UNEMPLOYMENT BY DURATION OF JOBLESSNESS, 
OCTOBER 1975 - SEPTEMBER 1977 


Per Cent of 
Months of No. of Unem- Months of Unemployed Persons Months 
Unemployment ployed Persons Unemployment Persons in Sample Unemployed 
ol =22 322 466 Staal 11.9 6.9 
Jean V0 154 1296 14.9 Sa 19.3 
11 - 18 155 2154 15.0 5.5 SLs 


An almost identical pattern is observed from Table 18 which shows 
similar retrospective data for a one year period on the distribution of 
unemployment duration from the Annual Work Patterns Survey. In the case of 
youth, 23.8 per cent of those experiencing unemployment (6.5 per cent of those 
in the labour force) had more than 5 months of unemployment during the year and 
accounted for 52.1 per cent of total unemployment .4 


It seems to be the case then, that brief periods without work are not 
the most important source of total months of youth unemployment. Rather, a 
minority of unemployed youth bears most of the total burden of joblessness. It 
is also of interest to note from Table 18 that this pattern of unemployment 
concentration does not appear to be unique to young people. The concentration 
is also quite high for adults over 25 years of age, in which group 29.9 per cent 
of those with unemployment were jobless for 6 months or more while they were 
responsible for as much as 57.9 per cent of all time spent in unemployment 
during the year. 


4 wore than 5 months of unemployment over the 1 year period of the Annual 
Work Patterns Survey is taken to be roughly comparable to over 10 months of 
unemployment during the Youth Survey's 2 year retrospective calendar. 


TABLE 18 


F PER CENT OF THE UNEMPLOYED AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT BY DURATION OF JOBLESSNESS, 
YOUTH 15-24 AND ADULTS 25+, 197/* 


Persons 15 - 24 Persons 25+ 
Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Months Persons Months Persons Months 
of Unem- in Labour of Unem- in Labour of Unem- 
ployment Unemployed Force ployment Unemployed Force ployment 
] 26.1 7ei2 7 0 20.4 2:8 4.7 
2 = 3 33.1 9.1] Zhe 29.7 3.3 Leer 
4 = 5 LO 4.7 19.9 20.1 2e2 20.7 
6 a 9 be bs 4.8 S3<5 20.9 263 345) 
10 - 12 6.4 i Nee 18.6 8.9 1.0 23sec 


* Source: Annual Work Patterns Survey for 1977 (preliminary data). 


The fact that long-term unemployed young persons (in this survey those 
with more than 10 months of joblessness and in the Annual Work Patterns Survey 
those with more than 5 months of unemployment) account for over 50 per cent of 
all unemployment can be given an intuitively clearer and, from a policy point of 
view, more interesting interpretation. In steady state equilibrium (i.e., when 
the flows into and out of each state are equal), this corresponds to saying that 
at any moment in time the stock of unemployed persons includes over 50 per cent 
long-duration unemployed, either persons who have already had unemployment of 
this duration or will have in the immediate future. 


This is easy to demonstrate in a simplified example. Suppose there 
are 12 persons in the labour force each suffering one month of unemployment in a 
different month of the year, and one person being long-term unemployed for al] 
12 months. There is then a total of 24 months of unemployment in the year, and 
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the long-term unemployed person, who constitutes 1/13 or 7.7 per cent of all the 
unemployed accounts for 50 per cent of all months spent in unemployment. IG ts 
also the case that in each of the months there will be 2 unemployed persons, 
namely the long-term unemployed who is always there, and one of the 12 persons 
suffering his/her one month of joblessness. Thus, at any moment in time 
long-term unemployed make up 50 per cent of the unemployed and over the period 
they account for 50 per cent of the total time spent in unemployment. 


The information provided so far in this section suggests, then, that 
the burden of youth (and other) unemployment is highly concentrated. Two 
possible interpretations can be given to this finding. One is that a particular 
segment of young persons systematically and repeatedly suffer severe 
unemployment so that they may be said to stand out as an especially "hard-hit" 
sub-group of the unemployed. 


The other potential explanation rests on the recognition that even if 
all youth were alike and faced the same constant probabilities of moving between 
employment, unemployment and not being in the labour force, an uneven distribu- 
tion of unemployment could be the result of a relatively small number of 
"unlucky" individuals who were slow to find jobs. Put differently, long- 
duration unemployment could be caused by fluctuations in labour demand in 
different separate labour markets. When extensive adjustments, such as wage 
rate changes and relocations, are needed to bring markets into equilibrium 
again, those workers directly affected by the adjustment process could suffer 
bouts of severe unemployment. Over the longer run, however, one would expect 
such random changes to result in a fairly equal distribution of the burden of 
long-duration unemployment among the young labour force. 


It is therefore important to attempt to discover whether the 
unemployment concentration found in Tables 17 and 18 is in fact due to these 
youth being in some way persistently different or whether the individuals 
involved are suffering temporary "hard luck" in finding work. 


To do this preliminary tests were first conducted to examine the 
possibility that the observed uneven distribution of months of unemployment for 
the entire two year retrospective period might be generated by a random chance 
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model in which all workers were given the same constant probabilities of 
transition from one labour market state to another that were found in the Youth 
Survey. The results of these tests are presented in Table 19 below, where the 
random chance outcomes are averages of 10 individual simulations. The actual 
months of unemployment accounted for in the Youth Survey by persons with little 
joblessness (5 months or less over the 24 months period) are seen to be fairly 
closely approximated by the random chance model. However, the same is not the 
case for those with long-duration unemployment, the group with which we are 
primarily concerned in this section. This group, having 12 months or more of 
joblessness, accounted for 47 per cent of all months of unemployment in the 
Youth Survey, but only an average of 26 per cent based on the random chance 
simulations”, Thus, the inference may be tentatively drawn that the 
concentration of the burden of unemployment found in the Youth Survey is not 
likely to be due simply to good or bad luck in the lottery of the labour 
market. 


TABLE 19 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYED PERSONS 
AND MONTHS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, COMPARISON 
OF YOUTH SURVEY TO RANDOM CHANCE SIMULATIONS 


Months of 
Unemployment due 
to Youth with Per Cent of Total Months of 
Unemployment of Unemployment Accounted for by Group 

Youth Survey | Random Chance 

5 months or less (ayes s 26.4% 
6 - 11 months 30.4% 47.5% 
12 - 24 months 47.1% 2062 


5 For the random chance simulations long-duration unemployment was defined 
as 12 months or more of joblessness over the two year period, slightly 
different from the over 11 months of unemployment used in the discussion 
above relating to Table 17, but still close to about 50% of the time spent 
jobless for a person in the Labour Force for the workers two year period. 
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However, it must be emphasized that the tests are not entirely 
conclusive. In the first place, only a limited number of simulations have been 
run so far. Secondly, the design of the random chance model used in the 
preliminary tests is in need of some further refinements. Finally, it should be 
recognized that the random chance model does produce a certain amount of concen- 
tration of the burden of long-duration unemployment, although it does not come 
near to duplicating the actual distribution found in the Youth Survey. Without 
further analysis, therefore, the possibility that random chance occurrences play 
a role in influencing who suffers severe unemployment cannot be ruled out. 
Nevertheless, the evidence presented is at least fairly suggestive that 
non-random, systematic factors are at work determining the pattern of severe 
joblessness. 


If, aS indicated, long duration joblessness is not caused merely by a 
Chance and passing encounter with bad luck, one could also expect unemployment 
to “have a memory", in the sense that a person will be likely to repeat his/her 
bouts of severe unemployment. In other words, having knowledge of a person's 
previous unemployment experience might be of help in predicting his/her future 
unemployment. 


The hypothesis that unemployment “has a memory" can be tested by 
comparing unemployment experiences for each of the two years in the retrospec- 
tive data set. The question is whether the same individuals repeatedly suffer 
severe joblessness one year after the next, or whether the unemployed simply 
take turns having bad luck, some in one year and others in another. Table 20 
shows, for those who were unemployed respectively 6 or more months, 1-5 months 
and 0 months in the first year what their average unemployment experience was in 
the following year. The data are seen to support the hypothesis that the 
unemployment experience is repetitive. Persons with severe unemployment (6 
months or more) in the first year averaged almost 6 months of unemployment in 
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the second year. This compares to an average of only about 2 weeks of 
unemployment in the second year for those with no unemployment in the first; 
while those with between 1 and 5 months of joblessness in the first year 
averaged 23 months in the second. ®, 


TABLE 20 


AVERAGE MONTHS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
SECOND YEAR BY MONTHS UNEMPLOYED 
IN THE FIRST YEAR 


Months of Average Months Average Months 
Unemployment in Unemployment in Unemployment in 
Year ] Year 1 Year 2 
6 or more Months 9.3 5) 
1 - 5 Months Zal, Cel 
0 Months 0 0.5 


It should be noted that although those with lengthy unemployment in 
the first year also tended to be have lengthy unemployment in the second year, 
there was a substantial decline in the average number of months of unemployment 
for the group. The reason for this improvement is seen in Table 21 which shows 
the per cent distribution of unemployed youth by the duration of their 
unemployment in the first year against the duration of their unemployment in the 
second year. Forty six per cent of those with very lenghty unemployment (6 
months or more) in the initial year actually improved their situation so that 
they had less than 6 months of unemployment in the second year. One could ask 
whether this decline in duration of unemployment in year 2 might continue in 


6 ~ test was carried out to ascertain whether the results in Table 20 are 
likely to be due to chance events. Based, in this experiment, on averages of 
5 simulations, the random chance model indicates that those with 6 months or 
more of unemployment in the first year can expect only 2.5 months of jobless- 
ness in the second year. This is substantially less than the 5.8 months found 
in the actual Youth Survey data and casts doubt on the repetitive pattern 
coming about just from chance. 
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subsequent years. At present there is no evidence to confirm this possibility. 
To test the hypothesis would require data on the same individuals for a longer 
period. / 
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But despite this possibility for improvement, it should also be noted 
that there is slightly more than a fifty per cent chance that a person with six 
months or more of unemployment in one year will fare as badly or worse the next 
year. At the same time, only a very small proportion (7 per cent) of those with 
no or moderate unemployment in year 1 end up as "severely unemployed" (6 months 
or more) in year 2. 


The preliminary experiments with the random chance model referred to 
in footnote 6 above indicate that the pattern of repetition of long-duration 
unemployment is unlikely to come about just by chance. Thus, an average of the 
5 simulation results of the model predicts that only 15 per cent can be expected 
to repeat the severe unemployment experience as opposed to the actual 54 per 
cent found in the Youth Survey.® 


TABLE 21 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYED BY DURATION 
IN YEAR 2 BY DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


INVPYERR@ 1 
Unemployed Unemployed in Year 2 
Year 1] 
0 - 5 Months 6 - 12 Months 
0 - 5 Months 93% 7% 
6 - 12 Months 46% 54% 


7 The hypothesis of persistent concentration of "severe unemp]oyment " on the 
same individuals over a longer period than two years was tested in a U.S. 
study based on 10-year longitudinal data. The study found that a small group 
(in this case of prime age breadwinners ) experienced extensive and chronic 
unemployment over the ten year period. Martha S. Hil] and Mary Corcoran, 
“Unemployment Among Family Men: A Ten Year Longitudinal Study", Monthly 
Labour Review, November, 1979. 


8 moreover, simple regression of unemployment duration in year 2 on 
unemployment duration in year 1 shows a highly significant relationship, 
which cannot be duplicated from the preliminary random chance model, again 
suggesting that the unemployment experience tends to be repetitive. 
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In summary, it may be stated that while the evidence is not 
conclusive, long-term joblessness among youth appears to a considerable extent 
to be a repetitive experience which is not simply the result of chance 
events.2 But if severe unemployment is not purely random, then one might 
expect it to be systematically related to personal and environmental factors. 
The next step will therefore be to attempt to determine if it is possible to 
isolate a small number of characteristics of young people which are 
systematically related to severe unemployment. This is done first by presenting 
a general discussion of those aspects of youth and their behaviour which appear 
to be associated with the experience of long-duration joblessness, followed by 
statistical tests using regression analysis of the factors which are related to 
severe unemployment. 


General Discussion of the "Severely Unemployed" 


Definition of “Severely Unemployed" Youth 


So far the analysis of youth facing special problems of unemployment 
has been simply in terms of the months of joblessness suffered during the two- 
year period. However, not everybody in the Youth Survey sample was in the 
labour force for the full 24 months, which means that unemployment of a certain 
duration, say 6 months, would be more severe for somebody having been in the 
labour force for only one year compared to another person with two years of 
experience. In order to reduce the impact of this problem a more discriminating 
definition of severe unemployment is used in the remaining analysis. 


9 Similar, but somewhat stronger evidence has been found in a number of U.S. 
Studies. Clark and Summers (op. cit.) report that the distribution of months 
of unemployment could not be randomly obtained, and that the severe 
unemployment experience tends to be repetitive from one year to the next. 
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Specifically, a double criterion of severe unemployment was developed which 
encompasses respondents who were unemployed 50% or more of their time in the 
labour force and who had experienced at least six months of unemployment. 10 
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Applying these specifications to the 1036 respondents who had any 
unemployment, it was found that 233 met the criterion for being "severely 
unemployed". The group comprised 8.6 per cent of all respondents or 22 per cent 
of the unemployed, while they accounted for 53 per cent of the total number of 
months of unemployment, thus again indicating a very uneven distribution. 


The selection criteria for the "severely unemployed" group excluded 
youths who had been in the labour force for less than six months during the two 
years. While some had been in the labour force for between 6 and 23 months, the 
majority (64%) reported being in the labour force for the full 24 months period. 
Thus, most respondents in the “severely unemployed" group had considerable 
labour force experience but a great deal of this time was spent unemployed. 


Education and Labour Force Entry 


The first thing to be noted is that level of education and the 
experience of entry into the labour force seem to have a strong bearing on 
“severe unemployment". This is seen from Tables 22 and 23 which show that the 
transition from school to work was not a smooth process for most of the youth in 
the "severely unemployed" group. 


10 the stricter criterion for severe unemployment excluded the following 
persons: 


(i) respondents with a high proportion of unemployment but only a brief 
experience in the labour force. (UN Ratio 2 50% and U < 6 months ). 


(ii) respondents with 6 or more months of unemployment but an overall 
labour force experience dominated by employment. (UN Ratio < 50% and 
U26 months). 


(iii) respondents with briefer experiences of unemployment and most time 
spent employed. (UN Ratio < 50% and U < 6 months). 
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TABLE 22 


EDUCATION BY EXTENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TWO YEARS 


Severely Others With No 
Education Unemployed Some Unemployment Unemployment Total 
y % % ys 
Grade School/ 
High School 
Incomplete 54 37 26 82 
High Schoo] 
Complete 30 39 45 42 
Post-Secondary mG 24 ra) aco 
100 ‘00 100 100 


Table 22 indicates that 54 per cent of the severely unemployed dropped 
out of the educational system before completing high school compared to 37 per 
cent for those with less severe unemployment and 26 per cent for those with no 
unemployment over the two-year period. Moreover, as Table 23 demonstrates, less 
than one third of the "severely unemployed" received career advice or labour 
market information from teachers or counsellors before they left school. 


TABLE 23 


RECEIPT OF SCHOOL LABOUR MARKET GUIDANCE 
SERVICES BY EXTENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TWO YEARS 


Advice/ Severely Others With No 
Counselling Unemployed Some Unemployment Unemployment Total 
% % % yA 
Yes 3] 40 43 4] 


No 69 60 57 59 
100 T00 TO00 TOO 
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Nevertheless, as will be shown later, school career counselling (or 
Tack thereof) does not perform well in the regression analysis in explaining who 
is and who is not likely to suffer "severe unemployment". This is likely due to 
the fact that overall almost 60 per cent of youth in the Survey had received no 
school labour market guidance whatsoever, with not too pronounced differences 
between "severely unemployed" (69%), “others with some unemployment" (60%) and 
“those with no unemployment" (57%). 


TABLE 24 


RECEIPT OF SCHOOL LABOUR MARKET GUIDANCE 
SERVICES BY EDUCATION 


Advice/ High School High School Completed 
Counselling Not Completed or Better 
% yi 
Yes 29 46 
No oa _54 
100 100 


Apart from the problem of so few receiving any counselling, it is 
worth noting that what little counselling did take place appears to have been 
provided in higher grades rather than more uniformly throughout the years spent 
in high school. This is apparent from Table 24 which shows that whereas 54 per 
cent of youth with high school completed had received no counselling, the 
percentage was as high as 71 for those not having graduated from high school. 
Since the severely unemployed were especially likely to have come from the ranks 
of high school drop-outs, the strike they had against them from limited 
qualifications may have been further intensified by a lack of knowledge of the 


labour market. 
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TABLE 25 


- ENTRY JOB LINED UP BY EXTENT 
\ OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TWO YEARS 


Severely Others With No 
Had Job Set Up Unemployed Some Unemployment Unemployment Total 
rs ys ys rs 
Yes 36 45 62 54 
No _64 55 _38 46 
100 100 100 100 


In addition, Table 25 indicates that only slightly more than one third 
of youths in the “severely unemployed" category had a job lined up when they 
left school. This contrasts with 45 per cent for others with some unemployment 
and almost two-thirds for those with no unemployment. 


Finally with regard to the school to work transition it should be 
mentioned that, not unexpectedly, a higher proportion of youths in the group 
with "severe unemployment" reported dislike of school as the reason for leaving. 


The Labour Market 


Another finding of importance is that the economic environment appears 
to contribute significantly to the probability of a young person experiencing 
severe unemployment. This is demonstrated in Table 26 which shows that youths 
who had considerable unemployment were overrepresented in depressed economic 
areas. 
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TABLE 26 
REGION BY EXTENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TWO YEARS 


Severely Others With No 
snenp) yes Some Unemployment Unemployment Total 
yA % % 

Atlantic 15 9 8 9 
Quebec 34 a 25 26 
Ontario 28 36 37 36 
Prairies 12 16 20 18 
B.C. 1 ae ait at 
T00 100 100 100 


While 35 per cent of the respondents were living east of Ontario, 
about half of the youths defined as severely unemployed were residents of Quebec 
or the Atlantic region. By way of comparison, youths with more moderate 
unemployment or no unemployment were proportionately distributed according to 
the population among all five regions. However, when other factors are taken 
into account, as in the regression analysis in Chapter VII which examines the 
determinants of labour market success, region was found to have an effect on the 
likelihood of being successful. 


Although the majority of youths reported that it was difficult for 
their peers to find employment the proportion of those citing the labour market 
as difficult increased according to the degree of unemployment experienced. 


Though the degree of mobility of young people will be discussed in a 
later section, it is of interest at this point to make a few observations 
specifically about the mobility behaviour of young people facing severe labour 
market difficulties. Such youths were more likely than those with few or no 
problems to have gone to another city or province to get a job. Among all 
respondents who went away to search for work, the ones with difficulties tended 
to have less success in getting a job in another location despite the fact that 
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that they tried it more often than those with fewer problems. When asked at the 
time of the survey if they would be prepared now to move in order to get a job, 
interestingly enough, those with severe problems were less likely than others to 
answer yes. It appears that to begin with, youth with severe labour market 
difficulties were comparatively quite willing to attempt to find work by 
relocating. However, their efforts were relatively likely to be thwarted, in 
part, perhaps, because of their low level of personal qualifications but 
possibly also because the search did not extend beyond their own often depressed 
economic region. In the end, they seem to be more discouraged and reluctant 
than other groups with regard to looking for work elsewhere. 


Labour Force Experience 


Since by definition "severe unemployment" was exactly that, the labour 
force experiences of youths categorized as severely unemployed were heavily 
dominated by long periods of unemployment and attendant consequences such as 
financial hardship. 


On average, the severely unemployed respondents had 1.9 spells of 
unemployment with an average duration per spell of eight months.21 On 
average in the two year period they were unemployed for 15.4 months, compared to 
3.9 months for youths with more moderate experiences of unemployment. It is not 
Surprising that extensive unemployment coupled with inconsiderable employment 
resulted in fewer youths in the seriously unemployed group having sufficient 
insured weeks to receive unemployment insurance benefits (49 per cent of youths 
with less extreme unemployment received UI benefits compared to 38 per cent of 
the “severely unemployed"). 


11 Calculations of average number of spells and average duration include 
both partial and completed spells. Spells that began before the first month 
or continued after the twenty-fourth month were treated as completed spells. 
Thus, the average duration of spells as discussed here is shorter than would 
be the case if entire spells were reported or only completed spells were 
considered. 
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In comparison to youths with less unemployment, the severely 
unemployed were somewhat more likely to report difficulties on their jobs and 
less likely to enjoy the jobs they managed to secure. The types of jobs they 
held no doubt contributed to the slightly more negative assessments of their 
jobs. Their jobs did not pay as well as those held by youths with more 
extensive employment experiences and, again, lack of qualifications coupled with 
participation in weak labour markets could have resulted in their acceptance of 
lower skill level jobs which were poorly paying and not very satisfying. 


TABLE 27 


MANNER OF JOB SEPARATIONS BY EXTENT 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TWO YEARS _ 


Severely Others With No 
Unemployed Some Unemployment Unemployment Total 
% v4 4 % 


Quit Job(s) 45 55 38 43 
Laid-Off from Job(s) 38 35 9 19 
Temporary Job(s) 19 14 12 13 


Despite the lower than average satisfaction with their jobs, the 
severely unemployed were less likely to quit their jobs and slightly more likely 
to be laid-off compared to youths with more moderate unemployment as indicated 
by Table 27. Also a high proportion of respondents who experienced severe 
unemployment were only able to find temporary jobs and were dismissed at the end 


of their term of employment. 
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TABLE 28 
RESERVATION WAGE BY EXTENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TWO YEARS 


~ Minimum Severely Others With No 
Acceptable wage — Mremployed Some Unemployment Unemproyment Total 
Less than $400/mo. 3 2 2 2 
$400-599/mo. 48 29 24 27 
$600-799/mo. 38 45 39 4] 
$800 or more/mo. minh _24 ES 230 
100 100 100 100 


It appears that severe unemployment led to some measure of pragmatism. 
Thus, Table 28 shows that youths who had had the worst experiences reported, at 
the time of the survey, that they would be willing to accept lower wages than 
those who had experienced little or no unemployment. The table suggests that 
the severely unemployed youth were not entirely restricting their ability to get 
jobs by insisting on high wages. However, their wage aspirations may still have 
been excessive relative to those of other youth, given their qualifications. 
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Additional Tests of the Factors Associated 


With “Severe Unemployment" of Youth 
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A further procedure employed to try to identify factors which have a 
bearing on whether or not a young person is likely to suffer severe unemp] oyment 
was to use regression analysis making heavy use of dummy variables, a convenient 
way of including variables that consist of noting whether a given characteristic 
is or is not present. This is true, for example, of the dependent variable 
which is set equal to one for youth who suffer "severe unemployment" and 0 for 
those who do not. 


Three types of explanatory factors (independent variables) are 
considered: personal attributes of the individuals, their economic environment 
and their experience of transition from school to work. 


The sample population in the regression analysis is constrained to 
include only those who had been in the labour force (Sometime) during the first 
18 months of the two-year period. It thus eliminates those who entered the 
labour force during the last six months. This was done to reduce misspecifi- 
cation of the unemployed. Some of the late entries would (eventually) be 
"severely unemployed" but could never be identified as such with the available 
information. To leave these late entries in the sample would therefore mean 
that a number of “severely unemployed" would be incorrectly grouped with those 
having just some unemployment, thus blurring the distinction between "severely 
unemployed" and others. !2 


12 The same difficulty of specification may be said to hold also for other 
individuals who have been in the labour force less than the period required 
to qualify as "severely unemployed". However, almost all of those with six 
months of labour force experience or less were late entries. 


For reasons of expediency the estimations were carried out using 
ordinary least-squares techniques. This gives rise to several problems when the 
dependent variable is dichotomous. First, while the estimated coefficients are 
unbiased, their standard errors are not. There is, however, some indication 
that the bias tends to be in the direction of overestimating the errors with the 
result that significant coefficients could be even more significant and some 
insignificant coefficients might become significant. !3 A second problem is 
that the expected value of the probability of being "severely unemployed" may 
fall outside the range of 0 to 114, 


Before turning to an examination of the results a few comments on the 
meaning of the regression coefficients of binary variables is in order. These 
are to be interpreted by comparison with the omitted category which becomes the 
Standard of reference. Thus, the coefficient -.105 for education in the first 
column of Table 29 indicates that relative to an individual without a high 
school diploma, a high school graduate has 10.5 per cent smaller probability of 
suffering severe unemployment. 


The results of the regression analysis are presented in Table 29 for 
the total sample and for two age group subsets. In what follows the impact of 
each of the factors on the probability of suffering severe unemployment is 
discussed in turn. 


13 Byron Spencer and Dennis C. Featherstone, Married Female Labour Force 
Participation: A Micro Study, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Special Labour 
Force Studies, Series B, No. 4 (Ottawa 1970) Appendix C. 


14 In particular, the sum of the probabilities for a hypothethical 
individual with characteristics such that he/she would be least likely to 
suffer severe unemployment would add up to less than zero. This, of course, 
has no meaningful interpretation, insofar as a probability of zero already 
indicates that an event is certain not to happen. For that reason the 
regression results have not been used to construct best or worst cases, i.e., 
the hypothetical individuals with the combination of characteristics making 
him/her least or most likely to suffer severe unemployment. Rather, the 
analysis is used mainly to provide an indication of how each characteristic 
separately tends to affect the chances of being severely unemployed. 
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Demographic Characteristics 


The omitted reference group for the total sample is males 20-24. 
Relative to that group, females of both age classes have a higher probability, 
which is statistically significant, of experiencing severe unemployment. The 
same pattern repeats itself for the two age groups 15-19 and 20-24; females are 
significantly more likely to be candidates for severe unemployment than are 
males of the same ages. The greater coefficient for teenage than for older 
women indicates a greater chance of "severe unemployment" for women age 15-19 
than for women age 20-24. The same does not hold true for males. Indeed, the 
Sign of the estimated coefficient for male teenagers is negative, but since it 
is not at all significant it must be concluded that teenage males are no more 
likely to suffer "severe joblessness" than are males 20-24. 


The beta coefficient is a measure of the comparative importance of a 
variable. The larger the absolute magnitude of the beta, the greater the 
importance of the variable's explanatory power. The beta coefficients therefore 
make it clear, that although sex has a signficant bearing on whether or not an 
individual may suffer "severe unemployment", it is not the coefficient which 
makes the relatively greatest contribution among the factors considered to 
explaining severe unemployment status. 


Education 


Education, specified simply in terms of whether or not an individual 
has graduated from high school, is in all cases highly significant in 
determining the probability of suffering “severe unemployment". In the case of 
teenagers there is a 13 per cent greater chance of such ‘chronic joblessness' if 
a person has not completed high school than when he/she has. The coefficient is 
almost as high for those aged 20-24, and, as the beta coefficient indicates, it 
is the characteristic with the most power to explain "severe unemployment". 
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Living Status 


- 


Whether or not a person, male or female, lives alone has no 
significant impact on the chance of "severe unemployment". 


Economic Environment 


The rate of unemployment in the region in which the individual lives 
has a consistent and a significant effect on the possibility of “severe 
joblessness". The higher the regional unemployment rate (the only continuous 
independent variable), the greater is the chance of "severe unemployment". For 
teenagers, for example, each one - point increase in the region's unemployment 
rate raises the probability of "severe unemployment" by 1.3 points, and by 
almost as much for individuals aged 20-24 and for the total group. According to 
its beta coefficient this variable is the one making the third largest 
contribution to the explanation of “severe unemployment" status. 


Living in a metropolitan area is a significant factor for the total 
sample and for those aged 20-24. This is to be expected since the larger labour 
market in a metropolitan area increases the chances of finding a job relative to 
a non-metropolitan labour market. However, the factor's explanatory (beta) 
power is small, and it does not appear to have an effect on severe joblessness 


of teenagers. 


Transition Experience From School to Work 


The variable which is of second-highest importance in explaining 
severe unemployment for both the total and the two demographic subgroups (as 
indicated by the beta coefficient) is whether or not it took one month or more 
for the individual to get the first full-time job. For the full sample one 
month or more of joblessness before the first full-time job raises the 
probability of suffering "severe unemployment" by 8.5 per cent and even more for 
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the teenage group. It therefore confirms the importance of a successful 
transition from school to the world of work, found in the more general 
discussion above, although it leaves unanswered the question of what 
specifically determines such success. 


One might have expected ‘job counselling by teacher before leaving 
school’ to be an important explanatory factor. But although the estimated 
coefficients have the correct negative sign, indicating that the probability of 
"Severe unemployment" is reduced when an individual receives counselling, they 
are far from significant, and their explanatory power is about the lowest of al] 
factors considered. As already indicated in part 2 above, this is likely 
attributable to the fact that large proportions of all respondents had received 
no labour market counselling whatsoever in school. 


It may be concluded from the above that the tendency to fall in the 
“severely unemployed" category does vary in a systematic manner with most of the 
characteristics considered. Youth are more likely to suffer “severe 
unemployment" if they have little education, live in a high-unemployment region 
in a non-metropolitan areal and have had a difficult time getting the first 
full-time job. The “severely unemployed" are also more likely to be women than 
men and teenage girls rather than women in their early twenties. 


However, it must be recognized that only a small proportion of the 
variation associated with "severe unemployment" (5.4 to 8.7 per cent) can be 
accounted for by these characteristics. Thus, while some general tendencies 
have been identified which can help explain the aggregate phenomenon, the 
relationships are quite variable and difficult to predict for particular 


15 this is not the same as Saying that the majority of "severely unemployed" 
live in non-metropolitan areas in the high unemployment regions. 
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individuals.1© The implications of this will be discussed at greater length 
in the conclusion of this section, but first some dynamic, or flow aspects of 
“severe unemployment will be discussed. 


- 


16 It is worth pointing out that this is a general problem with this type of 
analysis. Similar U.S. studies find similar results and encounter similar 
problems. For example, in a study: "Unemployment Among Family Men: A 
Ten-Year Longitudinal Study", it is concluded that: 


",.eeven though factors such as education, poverty status, 
and occupation played a role in determining where the burden 
of unemployment fell most heavily, together they accounted 
for less than 10 per cent of the variance in the likelihood 
of experiencing chronic, substantial unemployment. Thus, we 
are still far from adequately indentifying workers who 
experience substantial and repeated unemployment". 


(See Monthly Labour Review, November 1979) 


In general, cross-section regression analysis tends to explain a relatively 


small proportion of the observed variation, and the problem is even worse in 


the case of ordinary least squares estimates with a dichotomous dependent 
variable. (See Donald Morrison, “Upper Bounds for Correlations between 
Binary Outcomes and Probabilistic Predictions", Journal of the American 
Statistical Assocation, 67: 68-70). However, it is important to note that 


even when the “explained variance" is small, individual independent 


variables can have significant and large effects. 
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Dynamic Aspects of “Severe Unemployment" 


if A final approach which will be taken to gain insight into the 
phenomenon of “severe unemployment" involves a more detailed analysis of the 
monthly gross flows representing the number of individuals who move from one 
labour market status to another between two consecutive months. Two-year 
averages of gross monthly flows were derived from the data in the retrospective 
calendar for this purpose, and throughout the analysis the "severely unemployed" 


group is compared to all other youth who experienced some unemployment. 


Flow Components of the Unemployment Rate!l7 


Using gross flows, the unemployment rate can, under certain 
conditions, be decomposed into the product of its main components, incidence and 
duration!8 where incidence of unemployment is defined as the percentage of 
the labour force who become unemployed between months, and duration is the 
average number of months a person can be expected to remain unemployed. A 
formal mathematical proof can be given of the equality between the unemployment 
rate and the product of incidence and duration!9, However, let it suffice 
here to provide the intuitive explanation that the rate of unemployment is 
determined not merely by those joining the ranks of the of the unemployed in a 
month, but also by those remaining in unemployment from month to month, of which 
average duration can be said to provide an indication. 


17 For further explanation of the methodology underlying gross flows 
analysis see Appendix E. 


18 The unemployment rate is equal to the product of incidence and duration 
when the labour market is in a steady state equilibrium, so that flows into 
the various labour market states equal flows out of those states. While not 
completely equal in practice, the flows into and out of each state are 
generally sufficiently similar for this assumption to be accepted. 


19 For mathematical proofs of the relationships underlying gross flows 
analysis see for example: Stephen T. Marston, “Employment Instability and 


High Unemployment Rates", Brookings Papers on Economic Activity, No. 1, 
1976, pp. 169-210. 
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TABLE 30 


INCIDENCE AND DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


(ESTIMATED FROM FLOW DATA) 


"Severely Unemployed" Other Youth 
Group With Some Unemployment 
Incidence 
(% of Labour Force) 6.3 6.7 
Duration (Months) 1 a 3.0 
Average Monthly 
Unemployment Rate (%) 69.9 Zona 


As Table 30 indicates, the difference between the "Severely 
unemployed" group and “other youth with some unemployment" is rather obvious: 
the "severe unemployment" problem is essentially one of duration. It is their 
inability to find jobs when unemployed rather than the proportion becoming 
unemployed each month (incidence) that differentiates the "severely unemployed" 
from other youth with some unemployment20, 


20 It may be noted that the high rates of average monthly unemployment in 
Table 30 are due to the fact that the rates refer only to those with 
"Severe" or at least with some unemployment. Those experiencing no 
unemployment, a majority of youth in the survey as already seen, are not 
included in the table which is the reason for the inflated unemployment 
rates. It should also be pointed out that the estimates of incidence and 
duration presented in the table differ from those presented elsewhere in the 
report due to differences in definition and estimation techniques. In this 
table, for example, duration is measured in terms of completed spells of 
unemployment, whereas in Table 12 the duration measure is influenced by 


incomplete spells. 


2 6. 


That the two groups should differ in terms of duration is perhaps to 
be-expected, since they have been defined in terms of the varying length of 
unemployment they have suffered. However, that their incidence should be almost 


identical is not intuitively obvious. 


two groups’ similar incidence may vary. 


In any case, the factors underlying ‘the 


Analysis of the Incidence of Unemployment 


The incidence of unemployment itself can be decomposed into four 


dynamic elements:21 


21 


1. separation rate from employment, (SE), 


probability of leaving the labour force after separation, (PEN), 


2 
3. entry-re-entry rate into the labour force (ERE), 
4. probability of successful entry/re-entry, (PNE). 


TABLE 31 


COMPONENTS OF THE INCIDENCE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


(ESTIMATED FROM FLOW DATA) 


"Severely Unemployed" 


Group 
Separation rate (%) 5.02 
Probability of leaving the 
labour force after job separation 0.06 
Entry/re-entry rate (%) 2abe 
Probability of successful 
entry/re-entry 0.22 
Incidence (as a % of labour force) 6.3 


Incidence = (SE x 1 - PEN) + (ERE x 1 - PNE) 


Other Youth 
With Some Unemployment 


6.29 


0.20 
4.04 


0.58 
6.7 
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Again, as demonstrated in Table 31, the differences between the two 
groups are quite evident. The separation rate from employment is lower for the 
“severely unemployed" than for other youth with only some unemployment. This 
means that a smaller proportion of the group suffering "severe joblessness" 
Toses or quits their jobs than is the case of the other group. One of the 
reasons for this might be that the group characterized by “severe unemployment" 
has greater difficulty finding jobs when unemployed. 


Another rather surprising result is the apparent greater labour market 
attachment22 of the “severely unemployed" relative to other unemployed 
youth. Indeed, it would seem that only six per cent of the "severely 
unemployed" subgroup leave the labour force after job separation compared to 20 
per cent for the subgroup suffering less unemployment. However, one should be 
careful not to read too much into this finding of greater attachment on the part 
of the "severely unemployed" since individuals not in the labour force at the 
time of the interviews were excluded from the survey. Thus, the survey data do 
not lend themselves well to the study of labour market participation. 


Even if questions of participation cannot be answered with the survey 
findings, one may still ask why there is such a difference between the subgroups 
in their propensity to leave the labour force after separating from a job. The 
explanation may be due to the fact that the distinction between not in the 
labour force and unemployment may have been difficult for some respondents. 
Thus, it could be that youths who have more success can withdraw from the labour 
force, take on other activities, (such as school, travel, or volunteer work) and 
then easily re-enter the job market. They would also have the resources such as 
savings, education and contacts required to engage in other activities. On the 
other hand, it is likely that a high proportion of youths in the "severely 
unemployed" group lack resources which enable them to shift to clearly 
defineable non-labour force activity when facing protracted periods of 
unemployment. As a result they would define themselves as still] in the labour 
force, unemployed, and available for work. Thus, it may be availability for 


22 The term attachment is used here in the sense of a higher propensity to 
remain in the labour force and does not necessarily imply that the labour 
market commitment of the severely unemployed is "stronger" than for all 
other youth. 
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employment rather than search for work which leads them to define themselves as 
unemp1oyed23, Conversely, Table 31 also shows that the entry/re-entry rate 

of the "severely unemployed" group is only half the rate for other youth with 
some unemployment. 


It is also of interest to examine the flow pattern of entry/re-entry 
into the labour force for those youth entering directly from school and those 
entering from other non-labour force status. Table 32 shows that the "severely 
unemployed" experience great difficulties in finding jobs after leaving school. 
Indeed, only 16 per cent who left school to enter the labour force were 
successful in finding a job immediately, while 54 per cent of youth with some 
unemployment had successful labour market entry from school. The “severely 
unemployed" fared relatively worse with regard to success of labour force entry 
when entering from school than from other non-labour force status. Since about 
75 per cent of entry/re-entry is directly from school for both groups, entry 
from school is the most important factor. Thus, analysis of the flow data 
Support the earlier finding that it is in the transition from school to the 
world of work that those characterized as “severely unemployed" encountered 
particular difficulties. 


23 As one example, youth with only some unemployment do have a higher 
. probability of leaving the labour force to go to school (or more likely to 
return to school after summer work) than do the "severely unemployed". 
Although ‘going to school’ does not explain away the differential in the two 
groups’ propensity to leave the labour force, there may, as already 
mentioned, also be other clearly defineable activities which the more 
successful youths are likely to enter upon separating from a job, e.g., 
travel or volunteer work, while the unsuccessful simply become jobless. 
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TABLE 32 


PROBABILITY OF A SUCCESSFUL ENTRY/RE-ENTRY 
t INTO THE LABOUR FORCE 


From Other 
From School Non Labour Force 


Severely Unemployed 16 300 
Other Youth 
With Some Unemployment ~54 -70 


Analysis of the Duration of Unemployment 


The duration of unemployment depends on the probability of finding a 
job when unemployed (PUE) and on the probability of leaving the labour force 
when unemployed (PUN)24, 


Consistent with the analysis of the incidence of unemployment, Table 
33 again shows that the "severely unemployed" have a seemingly greater 
attachment to the labour force than do other youth with only some unemployment. 
This is here evidenced by their lower probability of leaving the labour force 


when unemployed. 


TABLE 33 
COMPONENTS OF THE DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Severely Unemployed Other Youth 
Group With Some Unemployment 
1. Probability of finding 
a job when unemployed -08 Aas) 
2. Probability of leaving the 
labour force when unemployed 30] 602 
3. Duration (months) litte 3.3 


24 puration = 1/(PUE + PUN) 
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However, it is their inability to find jobs when unemployed that is 
the key problem. Indeed, only 8 per cent of the “severely unemployed" find jobs 
from month to month compared to 28 per cent for all other unemployed youth. The 
difficulty of the "severely unemployed" group in finding jobs explains their 
longer duration of unemployment and their longer duration of unemployment in 
turn is predominantly responsible for their higher unemployment rate. 


Conclusions 


Examining the survey data in a variety of ways, and supplementing 
these analyses with information from the Annual Work Patterns Survey have 
demonstrated that while for many young people unemployment takes the form of 
short jobless spells, a very large proportion of the total number of months 
spent in joblessness can be attributed to a comparatively small number of 
individuals being without work for extremely long periods of time. It was also 
indicated that this phenomenon characterizes not only the unemployment of youth 
but also of prime-age workers, and that it is a pattern which also has been 
found in the United States. 


While it could not be conclusively demonstrated, the evidence 
presented suggests that the concentration of total months spent in unemployment 
On a comparatively small number of youth, as well as the repetitive nature of 
long-duration unemployment, is not the result simply of chance events. It is 
more probable that, to a large extent at least, they have their origin in 
systematic and pervasive factors affecting the youth group suffering severe 
unemployment. 


The possibility of a systematic concentration and repetitive pattern 
of severe unemployment is an important finding, one that has also emerged from 
several recent U.S. studies. For policy and program purposes it would be 
desirable to be able to single out and reach in advance those young people who 
are likely to suffer problems of long-duration unemployment. This was attempted 
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by means of a regression model. While it was possible to identify some of the 
personal and environmental characteristics which are associated in a 
Statistically significant way with the "severely unemployed" group, it had to be 
concluded from the regression analysis that there is a large amount of 
individual variation which prevents us from determining with confidence whether 
or not a particular youth is likely to fall in the category of the "severely 
unemployed". 


It is possible, of course, that some important characteristics 
determining “severe unemployment" were simply not captured by the survey. 
However, it may also be that there is so much random variation associated with 
“severe unemployment" as to make classification for program purposes fruitless. 


As far as the total number of youth with severe labour market problems 
is concerned, it is not possible from, for example, the Labour Force Survey to 
ascertain how many of those enumerated in any particular month will be affected 
by severe unemployment. Only after the fact, as in a retrospective survey, can 
the magnitude of the individuals who were severely unemployed in the past be 
estimated. Thus, in this survey, 8.6% of those sampled were found to have 
experienced severe unemployment in the preceding two years. If this were to 
hold for the youth population as a whole, it may be surmised that perhaps as 
many as 250,000 youth could have experienced severe unemployment problems over 


the past two years. 26 


26 The general order of magnitude of the figure obtained from the youth 
Survey and the Labour Force Survey receives some support from preliminary 
data from the January 1978 Annual Work Patterns Survey which indicates that 
231,000 youth had six months or more of unemployment in the one year 
preceding the survey, while 740,000 had less than 6 months of unemployment. 
At any moment in time during the year there will of course be substantially 


fewer youths unemployed. 
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As has been demonstrated, a fairly large proportion of the persons who 
suffer severe unemployment in one year are likely to repeat this experience in 
the next. Therefore, there would still be a very large number of labour force 
participants either now experiencing or likely to encounter serious problems in 
the labour market. Of those youth who had severe unemployment in the past, many 
will also currently be unemployed, and among those who may now be employed it is 
probable that many will again experience unemployment. It is of course also 
true that some of the youth who were severely unemployed in the past two years 
may now have overcome their problems while others have grown out of the youth 
age category; but both of these groups are likely to have been replaced with 
other youth who are now for the first time in the process of experiencing or 
will in the future experience severe unemployment. 
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VI IMPACT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
‘ This section of the paper deals with the views and experiences of 
respondents who reported that they had been unemployed either before or since 


making the transition from school to work. 


In order to better appreciate what unemployment meant to young people, 
respondents were first asked to cite their reasons for working or wanting to 


work. 
TABLE 34 
RESPONDENTS’ REASONS FOR WORKING 
Pride/Satisfaction 
Support Self/ Enjoy/Independence 
and Others Earn Money "Extra" Money Sel f-Devel opment Other 
45% 26% 7% 19% 3% 


Since most respondents were Single and living with their parents it 
was not expected that such a high proportion would report that they had to 
Support themselves. Clearly most youths work because of perceived or real 
financial commitments, much the same as do older labour force participants. 


TABLE 35 
WORST ASPECT OF JOBLESSNESS 


Depression/Shame 
Lack of Loss of Independence 
Money Boredom Loss of Prestige Nothing Other 


54% 26% Th O% 8% 
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It follows that just over half the respondents claimed that lack of 
money was the worst thing about being without a job. Men 15-19 years of age 
were overrepresented and 20-24 year old women were underrepresented among those 
respondents. Lack of money also appeared more of a concern to high school 
dropouts than to youths with higher education. Youths living with parents were 
most likely to mention boredom and respondents living with spouse or peers 
referred least to being bored. Parental criticism accounted for less than 1% of 


responses. 
TABLE 36 
BEST ASPECT OF JOBLESSNESS 
No Obligations / Other/ 
Nothing Time Sel f-Devel opment Boss/Respons ibilities Don't Know 
45% 43% 2% 2% 8% 


It was surprising that such a high proportion of respondents found 
nothing positive about being unemployed. As can be seen in Table 36 having 
"time" was a benefit of joblessness. Mentioned in this context were free time, 
time for personal interests, for family, for travel, to party or sleep-in. 
Among respondents who were unemployed at the time of the interviews, none 
mentioned receiving unemployment insurance payments as something they liked, 
although it has been suggested that youths would view UI as a positive benefit 
of unemployment. 


TABLE 37 


MINIMUM AMOUNT OF MONEY REQURIED PER WEEK WHEN UNEMPLOYED 
Unemployed at 


Previously Unemployed Time of Survey 
% % 
Less than $50 34 21 
$50 to $100 22 is 
Over $100 38 62 


Don't know/ 
Did not state 6 
100% 100% 
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The difference in basic money requirements for those unemployed at the 
time of the survey and previously unemployed youths was significant. It may 
have been due to inflation over the last few years and the fact that the 
reference period for the employed group could have been a considerable amount of 
time in the past. Since the employed group was doing relatively well at the 
time of the survey, it might be that if they were to again experience unemploy- 
ment, they would be more financially demanding. 


It is important to place the financial needs of the unemployed youths 
in the context of the labour market. At the time of the survey, the composite 
provincial minimum wage was $114 per week ($2.85 x 40 hrs.). Therefore, the 
majority of the unemployment youth were not necessarily excessive in their 
financial demands. 


Overall, men felt they needed more money than women and older 
respondents of both sexes stated they required a greater amount of money than 
their younger counterparts. The longer a youth had been out of school, the more 
likely he/she was to need larger amounts of money. These replies were not 
surprising in that being older and further removed from student years generally 
- leads to greater financial commitments in respect of housing, cars, dependents, 
etc., and minimum monthly payments for some items can be considerable. Also 
youth still residing in the parental home required less money than young people 
living alone, with their spouses, or their peer group. Further, respondents who 
were not main wage-earners declared that their minimum financial requirements 
were lower than those of youth who were financially self-reliant and youth who 


were sharing the role of main wage-earner. 


There was a significant association between higher personal incomes 
when working, and greater amounts of money required to get by when unemployed. 
As well, youth who received UI when they were without a job were more likely to 
need greater amounts of money as compared with those who did not collect UI 
benefits. As the youth who collected UI were older and likely to have had more 
employment experience, it would not be unreasonable for them to have more 
financial commitments which, in all likelihood, would be related to their life 
style preference - e.g., cars, clothing, stereos, and other such consumer goods. 
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TABLE 38 
SELF-REPORTED MEANS OF SUPPORT WHEN UNEMPLOYED* 


Previously Unemployed at 

Unemployed Time of Survey Total 
Unemployment Insurance Benefits 46% 34% 43% 
Reliance on Family/Friends 38% 53% 42% 
Savings 36% 15% 30% 
Odd Jobs 8% 5% 7% 
Welfare 2h 9% 4%, 
Bank loans 1% 0% 1% 
Other 7h 7% 7% 


*Respondents were allowed to mention more than one means of Support. 


An important observation from Table 38 is that welfare was mentioned 
by only 4% of the youth. Respondents who were unemployed at the time of the 
interviews had a greater reliance on social welfare assistance compared with 
youth who were unemployed at some time in the past. There are several 
possibilities as to why youth who were unemployed at the time of the survey were 
more prone to use welfare than those who had been previously unemployed. One 
reason could be a decrease over the last few years in the social stigma attached 
to being a welfare recipient. It is also possible that the youths who were 
unemployed when interviewed had to resort to welfare following a reliance on 
other sources of support first - this necessitated by unemployment of long 
duration. Over the last few years, there has been a deterioration in economic 
conditions and a consequent shrinking of job opportunities. 


Few youths took out bank loans while unemployed which is another 
measure of extreme financial hardship. Of course, not many youth would easily 
meet the lending qualifications set by most financial institutions, such as 
possession of collateral, so this figure should be used cautiously. 


While UI benefits were an important source of income for youth, the 
majority of respondents who were unemployed at the time of the survey did not 
report receipt of UI. For the most part they were ineligible for benefits 
because they had never worked, worked for a short time only, or worked in 
uninsured employment. 
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The UI recipients were mainly in their early 20's and those in the 
non-UI group were mainly 15-19 years of age. These younger respondents would 
have been more likely to have recently entered the labour force and lack the 
necessary qualifying weeks of employment. 


Men constituted the majority of recipients and the women composed the 
larger portion of non-recipients. This differential may be partly due to the 
tendency of young women to work in non-insurable employment and thereby be 
excluded from the UI system. In addition, education was found to be related to 
UI as the lower the educational attainment of the unemployed youths the less 
likely they were to receive UI. The majority of the UI recipients had graduated 
from high school and many had gone on to post-secondary courses. 


When labour force entry was examined, the data demonstrated that UI 
recipients had had a smoother transition from school to work when compared to 
youths who did not receive benefits. Furthermore, their later labour force 
experience was more successful. This would be expected considering that Ul 
eligibility requires some measure of success in the labour force. 


About three-quarters of the UI recipients reported that they required 
at least $100 a week to get by, compared to approximately 60% of the non-Ul 
youths. For a number of reasons, including age and employment experience, the 
UI group would be more likely to have greater financial commitments to meet when 
unemployed. In addition, UI itself may stimulate perception of greater need. 


TABLE 39 


RESPONDENTS UNEMPLOYED AT TIME OF SURVEY 
BY RECEIPT OF UI BENEFITS BY REGION 


Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies’ B.C. 


Unemployed Respondents % % % y % % 
Receiving UI 34 50 43 24 23 3] 


ivi 66 50 oH! 76 ‘Mi 69 
Not Receiving UI = a 130 100 100 160 
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The unemployed youths in Atlantic and Quebec regions were 
overrepresented among UI recipients while unemployed youths in Ontario, Prairie 
and Pacific regions were underrepresented among UI recipients. There are 
several factors which together may explain the differing use of UI in the 
regions. In Ontario, the Prairies and B.C., the survey respondents reported 
shorter spells of unemployment in comparison to the national average. The 
youths in these regions may have been reluctant to go through the waiting 
period, the administrative requirements and job search requirements associated 
with receipt of UI. Many of these youths, mainly in the Prairies and B.C., 
would have a longer wait due to penalties for quitting their jobs (D11's). 


In addition, in B.C. and the Prairie regions, youths reported higher 
than average salaries when employed. Thus, they may have been able to save more 
money, which seems consistent with the greater reported reliance on savings when 
unemployed in these regions. In Ontario, youths reported relying to a 
considerable extent on family and friends when out of work. Dependence on 
relatives and peers may not be as likely in Atlantic and Quebec because the 
labour market is depressed for adults as well as youths, and parents may be 
unable to provide support for other than a very brief period. Finally, it is 


probable that the social acceptability of UI (UI as a “way of life") is higher 


in Atlantic and Quebec regions as receipt of UI is more prevalent. 


The youth who when unemployed, were most likely to rely on their 
relatives and friends, were found among 15-19 year olds, those living with 
spouses or parents, those out of school less than one year and high school 
dropouts. As these groups were not likely to have had savings to fall back on, 
nor to be in a position to qualify for UI, their reliance on other people is not 
unexpected. 


It is interesting that a considerable proportion of the youth lived 
on their savings while unemployed. These respondents were older, living alone 
Or with peers, had post-secondary education and had a very strong record of 
employment. In essence, those youth who were most likely to have savings were 
most likely to report dependng on their savings when out of a job. Use of 
Savings may indicate that youths expect and prepare for periodic unemployment. 
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When specifically asked, the majority of the youths working full time 
said they had to cut down on expenses when not working (73%), but. only 
two-thirds of the youths unemployed at the time of the survey said they were 
cutting down. Their definition of "expenses" could be those of a personal 
nature, rather than referring to the more traditional costs of food and shelter. 
The 20-24 year old men reported they had to cut down the most and the 20-24 year 
old women were least likely to cut down when unemployed. This is due partly to 
family status and responsibility for support of others as men 20-24 were most 
likely to report dependents. But since men were more likely to report that 
their reason for working was to earn money, it was also more likely that they 
would report a greater financial impact when unemployed. Eighty-six percent of 
the unemployed respondents and 91% of those employed at the time of the survey 
said they did not have to give up any major possessions when out of work. 

Again, men were more likely to have forfeited possessions than women. 


It was surprising that respondents who were receiving or had received 
UI benefits when unemployed were more likely to have cut down expenses or given 
up possessions. This finding may indicate that UI was being paid to youths who 
were "in need", or that youths who were able to claim UI benefits had more 
financial responsibilities than those who did not claim, or that youths on Ul 
had more possessions to relinquish. 


The overwhelming majority of youths were not main wage-earners in 
their households. It is apparent that most of the youths were able to manage 
unemployment by relying mainly on either the income of another wage-earner in 
their household or their UI benefits. A very small proportion of the 
respondents were forced to resort to extreme measures such as selling their 
possessions, going on welfare or obtaining bank loans. Obviously while most 
youth felt the impact of unemployment - most had to cut their expenses - the 
economic hardships associated with unemployment were not too severe. 
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VII DETERMINANTS OF LABOUR FORCE SUCCESS 
A. Education and Success 


Education displayed the strongest positive correlation with later full 
employment. Youths in the sample who had grade school education reported being 
employed for only 72.3% of their time in the labour force. This compares to 
90.5% of time employed for youths with some post-secondary education. 

Similarly, 24.4% of the grade-school dropouts were unemployed at the time of the 
Survey compared to 10% of the highly educated. In addition, the well educated 
ranked highest on average salary during the two-year period and were 
Overrepresented in white collar occupations. They were less likely to become 
unemployed or to remain unemployed for extended periods. 


TABLE 41 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATES AT TIME OF SURVEY, WORK RATE AND 
AVERAGE MONTHLY INCOME BY EDUCATION 


Unemp] oyment Average Work Average Monthly 
Education Rate Ratio Income 
Grade School 24.4 iZes $647 
High School Incomplete 21.8 81.0 $610 
High School Complete th Sa 89.1 $614 
Post-Secondary Educ. 10.0 90.5 $690 
All Respondents 14.4 86.3 $635 


Dropouts Versus High School Graduates 


Dropping out or completing high school was the critical point for 
these youths. While some positive effects of having any post-secondary 
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education were observable, the greatest marginal gain was among those who had 
graduated from high school compared to those who had not. The survey-time 
unemployment rate was 21.8% for dropouts compared to 11.1% for graduates. 


Although education is positively correlated with age and negatively 
correlated with years in the labour force, when the influences of these two 
variables are controlled for statistically the strong relationship remains 
between a good education and full employment. | Several explanations for 
this relationship can be offered. 


While some additional knowledge or skills could be gained from extra 
years of schooling, it seems unrealistic to attribute the dramatic effects of 
additional years spent at school solely to the intrinsic value of education. 
More likely is the operation of a process of "credentialism" whereby the 
diploma, rather than the quality of the education or the capability of the 
worker, is of major interest to the student and the employer. Employers raise 
the educational requirements of their jobs above those usually needed for 
performance of the tasks so that possession of a high school diploma or other 
credentials becomes an arbitrary screening device for reducing the number of job 
applicants. This practice is stimulated and supported by the increase in the 
supply of educated workers. It tends to ascribe to education an importance far 
in excess of its actual value and makes it indispensible for labour market 


success. 


The greatest impact of "credentialism" would be the displacement of a 
substantial number of workers at the lower end of the labour force. Thus jobs 
formerly held by high school graduates would be filled by workers who have some 
college or university education. The high school graduates would then be 
“bumped-down" to jobs normally filled by dropouts. The dropouts in turn would 
be “bumped-down" to even more menial tasks or perhaps into unemployment. 


1. For a full description of the multivariate analysis referred to in this 
section, see Appendix F. 
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Another possible explanation for the positive effect of education, and 
particularly the contribution toward labour force success made by high school 
graduation is the interpretation of school completion as an indicator of self 
discipline and stability. Since the relationship remains even when the in- 
fluences of age and years in the labour force are controlled for statistically, 
it could be that the effects of maturity and perseverence are what is actually 
reflected in the strong performance of high school graduates compared to 
dropouts. 


Youths with Post-Secondary Education 


While considerable concern was expressed regarding an erosion of the 
relative advantage gained from post-secondary training and an increase in 
unemployment or underemployment among highly-educated youths, the survey found 
these youths still commanded a stronger position in the labour market than high 
school graduates. 


Highly-educated youth found their first jobs in a shorter time than 
high school graduates (3.7 months on the average vs 4.6 months). Furthermore, 
they found higher status jobs; 31% of highly-educated youth obtained first jobs 
in professional or managerial occupations whereas only 6% of high school 
graduates were employed in these occupational categories. 


The average monthly salary for high school graduates was $614 compared 
to $690 for youths who had advanced education. About 32% of youth with post- 
secondary education had average monthly salaries of $800 or more in the two-year 
period while 22% of high school graduates reported salaries in the same range. 
Looking at personal income at survey time a similar pattern was evident, with 
the highly-educated overrepresented in upper income categories. It should be 
noted that the highly-educated group in the sample had been out of school for 
significantly less time than the high school graduates. Therefore, despite less 
time in the labour force, the highly-educated group were receiving higher 
Salaries. 
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Thus, the data from the youth survey indicate that the highly-educated 
youth were doing better than youth with high school graduation in terms of 
quality of work - status of jobs, salaries, etc. There was little difference 
between the high school graduates and those with post-secondary education as to 
their recent employment record. Both groups had been employed about 90% of the 
time they were in the labour force. Both were underrepresented among the 
unemployed, and both groups were doing far better than high school dropouts in 
both quality and quantity (dropouts had weaker employment records and a higher 
unemployment rate). 


The young people themselves largely recognized the value of education. 
Over half rated their education as very or fairly useful in obtaining and in 
performing their various jobs since leaving school; this was particularly true 
of those with the highest education levels, and with the best employment 
records. 


Looking at this issue from another perspective, almost half (45%) of 
the high school dropouts felt that leaving school when they did was a bad 
decision. Less than one in five high school graduates felt this way. 


Perhaps the most interesting validation of the value of education came 
from an enquiry about what advice respondents would offer a young sibling. The 
dominant response was to the effect of "stay in school". Poignantly, this was 
equally urged by the dropouts and graduates, by those with good or poor 
employment records. 


B. Labour Force Entry and Success 


Almost all of the factors which describe the labour force entry 
process were found to be somewhat related to subsequent success. Youths with 
poor employment records were less likely to have completed their schooling and 
more likely to have left because they disliked school or had been expelled. 
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It is not surprising that those youths who left school because they 
disliked it, were "fed up", or were expelled, later had a disproportionatel y 
large amount of unemployment. This group, of course, was comprised largely of 
grade school and high school dropouts, a fact which certainly contributed to 
their employment problems. Equally important to later difficulties was the 
effect of leaving school because of pregnancy or marriage. Again these reasons 
were usually given by dropouts, and youths (mostly women) who had left school 
for these reasons were having problems finding and keeping employment. Youths 
who had been "pulled" into the labour force by the prospect of a job or the 
desire to earn money had average employment records while those who were 
"pushed" out of school by personal circumstances - hating school, being 
expelled, pregnancy, marriage - did poorly. 


Regardless of why they left school, those youths who had a job lined 
up when they left were more likely to be steadily employed than those who had no 
Sure prospects. Over sixty percent of respondents with no unemployment in the 
two-year calendar said they had had a job waiting when they left school. Only 
36% of the severely unemployed began their careers with this advantage. 


It was hypothesized that the amount of enthusiasm a youth had for 
his/her first job would reflect how closely it met his/her expectations and 
career plans and strongly affect chances of subsequent success. Of those youths 
who had lined up a desirable job or eventually found the type they had been 
looking for, 70% reported no unemployment in the two-year calendar. By way of 
contrast, 60% of those whose first job was not exactly what they had been 
looking for, and 50% of youths with no specific job in mind had no employment in 
the calendar period. 


The amount of time taken to find the first full-time job was 
correlated with the amount of unemployment reported in the two-year 
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calendar. 2 Of the youths who got their first job more than three months 
after leaving school, less than 50% remained fully employed. Furthermore, 
finding a job immediately was significantly related to financial success, 
measured by earnings averaged over months in the labour force. 


The most common method of finding a first job was through friends and 
family but the most significant, though not widespread, positive effect was from 
previous experience. Youths whose full-time jobs resulted from previous 
part-time or summer employment had substantially better chances of being fully 
employed in the following years. However, method of finding the first job was 
not found to be related to later financial success. 


The occupation of the first job was related to subsequent full employ- 
ment and financial success. Youths who began working in white collar office 
jobs average 89% of their time employed over the subsequent two-year period. In 
comparison, personal service and blue collar workers later had an average work 
ratio of 80%. The relationship was even stronger with women than with men: 
women who began in white collar jobs were employed for an even greater 
proportion of their time than men, while in blue collar occupations they had 
substantially lower work ratios. 


Occupation and industry of the job following school leaving was 
strongly associated with average salary in later months. Best paid were those 
who began their careers in professional technical or managerial jobs, averaging 
$765 per month. Worst off were youths who took personal service jobs - they 
later averaged $520 per month. While substantial differences in salary by sex 
were evident, the same patterns held for each sex when considered separately. 
By industry, the best salaries were reported among men who began working in 
primary industries or manufacturing ($830 per month). Lowest were those earned 
by women whose first jobs were in hotels and restaurants. 


2. Of course, some of the respondents had recently entered the labour force and 
had been searching for work during the calendar period so their employment 
records reflected this period of unemployment. The majority, however, had 
left school some time earlier so that their calendar period reflected their 


fortunes after any entry unemployment. 
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The occupation of the first job appeared to be significantly related 
to success in the careers of youths even when the effects of education, time to 
get the job, previous experience, and so on, were controlled. While initial 
employment in white collar occupations (professional, technical, supervisory, 
clerical and secretarial jobs) was significantly related to later full 
employment, when work ratio was combined with salary and used as an indicator of 
success the relationship changed slightly. Entry jobs in professional and 
technical areas were still positively related to later success but sales and 
personal services jobs were negatively related to employment and earnings. 


Few differences in later employment were observed for youths employed 
in different industries. Those who found their first jobs in financial 
institutions, insurance, and real estate companies demonstrated most consistent 
employment while those who began in hotels and restaurants or in manufacturing 
had the poorest subsequent employment records. 


Nearly 40% of the youth who had ever had a full-time job were still 
employed at that job at the time of the survey. For those youths who had left 
their first full-time job, the circumstances under which they left had a 
substantial impact on their overall employment record. Once again those forced 
to leave their first jobs, either because of lay-off, firing, illness, pregnancy 
Or marriage, were more likely to have poor employment records than those who 
left voluntarily (quits). Most youths who quit their first jobs presumably did 
so in order to move to something better: they later reported higher personal 
incomes than others who had been fired or laid off from their first jobs. 


C. Socio-Demographic Variables and Employment Success 


Youth unemployment is more prevalent in some regions of Canada than 
Others and respondent's two-year calendard of labour force activities showed 
clear differences by region. The average work ratio among Prairie youths 
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reached 90% even though some recent interprovincial migrants were presumably 
included in the sample. At the other extreme, Atlantic youths reported spending 
81% of their time employed. This figure of course would not include youths who 
had withdrawn from the labour force or moved elsewhere due to poor economic 
conditions. Even when differences in educational attainment, father's 
occupation and other factors were accounted for, residence in certain regions 
significantly augmented or diminished the likelihood of employment for an 
individual.? 


It was hypothesized that men in the sample would have spent less time 
employed, on average, than the women. When other factors were held constant sex 
was not found to be significantly related to proportion of time employed. 
However sex did influence financial success, the men being more successful than 
the women. 


It was also hypothesized that age was a major determinant of 
employment success. Once again, when the simultaneous influences of other 
variables were removed, age was not found to be significantly related to 
proportion of time spent employed, but was most important to success as measured 
by earnings and employment. The youths in their early twenties had greater 
_ earnings than those between 15-19 years of age. 


The issue of work experience, measured in this survey as years since 
leaving full-time school, was rather complex. The initial hypotheses were that 
workers with more years in the labour force are more stable and more experienced 
in a very general sense and that, all other things being equal, employers prefer 
to hire those with more work experience over those with little knowledge of the 
world of work. Preliminary data seemed to support these hypotheses, but years 
since leaving school was also correlated with age and educational attainment, so 
the relationships were subjected to regression analysis. Controlling for the 


3. Differences between regions are elaborated in section IX of this paper. 
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effects of other socio-demographic variables, years out of school was not found 
to be significantly related to the proportion of time spent in employment but it 
did contribute to financial success. 4 


Less dramatic but nevertheless interesting were the effects of several 
social factors. Father's occupation, for example, was used as a rough indicator 
of family social status and was found to be slightly related to a youth's work 
ratio. Whether the respondent was the main wage-earner, that iS earning more 
than other wage-earners in the household, had a positive correlation with full 
employment and income. Compared with living alone, living with parents played a 
significant role in increasing work ratios, as did living with friends and 
living with a spouse. Being self-supporting and living alone was negatively 
associated with a high work ratio for this group. 


4. The sample frame and reality itself imposed limits on the testing of the 
possible effects of certain combinations of these factors. For example, it 
was virtually impossible to have a well-educated teenager with a number of 
years of work experience. By placing the upper age limit of the sample at 
24 years it was impossible to observe the labour force behaviour of older, 
well-educated youths who had been out of school for a number of years. 
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VIII LABOUR MARKET ASSESSMENT AND OUTLOOK 


Local Job Market 


In assessing their local labour market, many youth made distinctions 
between their personal ability to get jobs and the general availability of 
employment for young people. 


TABLE 41 


RESPONDENTS’ ASSESSMENTS OF LOCAL LABOUR 
MARKET BY EMPLOYMENT RECORD* 


Employment Record 


Total Poor Mixed Strong 
% % % % 
Personal Ability 
to Get Jobs 
Easy 5] 19 44 6] 
DITPicuLt 42 75 5] 31 
Don't Know/ 
Did Not State el. hal "35 nite, 
100 100 100 100 
General Availability 
of Jobs for Peers 
Easy 25 14 23 30 
Datficult 7] 84 ios, 65 
Don't Know/ 
Did Not State 4 we pe S. ES 
100 100 100 100 


* See footnote on page 15 for definition of categories of 
employment record. 


Over half the sample stated that on the basis of their own experience 
it was easy for them to get jobs. On the other hand, when asked to general ly 
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rate their local job market for persons of their age and sex, the majority felt 
it would be difficult for their peers to get the jobs they wanted. Both sexes 
perceived it was somewhat easier for persons of the opposite sex to find 
employment. 


Nevertheless, over two-thirds of the youths admitted there were some 
jobs available, albeit not necessarily "desirable" jobs. The youths reported 
that jobs were available mainly in personal service areas, semi-skilled and 
unskilled labour, secretarial fields and sales occupations, and they were 
undesirable for a number of reasons including lack of security, low pay and 
bleak future prospects. 


Respondents who thought their labour market was easy suggested that 
their peers who were having a difficult time were lazy, had unrealistically high 
expectations, lacked qualifications, education or experience, or were 
inappropriate in appearance or attitude. Youths who rated their market as 
difficult attributed the problem to a scarcity of jobs, excessive competition 
and insufficient industrial activity. Interestingly, respondents who felt it 
was easy to get jobs mentioned the personal shortcomings of unemployed youths 
compared to emphasis on the marketplace itself by youths who perceived the 
employment situation as difficult. 


Responsibility For Job Shortages 


When asked who was mainly responsible for job shortages, respondents 
most frequently mentioned governments at various levels (federal, provincial, 
local, or government in the general sense). 
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TABLE 42 


RESPONDENTS’ OPINIONS* ON RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
JOB SHORTAGES BY AGE AND EDUCATION 


Age Educaton 
HES: He S Post- 


Grade Incom- Com-  Secon- 
Tonal 15-19 Yrs. 20-24 Yrs. School plete plete dary 
y/ % % % 


ys 4 

Government 52 46 56 49 49 50 60 
People Themselves 20 19 21 17 18 20 ie 
Economy 19 Te Ca 10 14 7 29 
Business 19 19 18 22 15 18 22 
Immigrants 8 9 8 9 8 9 7 
Unions 7 5 8 Vi 6 6 9 
No One 6 9 5 4 6 7 6 
Other 6 5 6 ] 6 6 6 
Don't Know/ 

Did Not State 20 26 17 25 26 724 1] 


* Many respondents provided more than one answer. 


It is noteworthy that 6% of the youths felt no one in particular was 
responsible and 20% were not sure of who or what to hold accountable for the 
lack of jobs. Large numbers of the 15-19 year olds and youths who did not 
complete high school did not know who to hold accountable, however, only 11% of 
the highly educated youth were unable to assign responsibility for the shortage 
of jobs. 


The youths in their twenties were more likely to mention the economy 
as were those youth with post-secondary education. As could be expected, youth 
who were unemployed at the time of the survey were least likely to cite the 
“people themselves" (13%), but it is surprising they would suggest, even to the 
extent they did, that part of the problem might rest with individuals’ 
expectations or behaviour in the labour market. 
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More than half of the youth were unable to explain why the government, 
economy, people, and so forth, were responsible for the scarcity of jobs (54% 
"did not know"). Once again, vague references were made to the economy and 
inflation. Nor could the majority of youth offer any remedy for job shortages. 
Equally favoured were government job creation programs, and stimulation of 
private industry, either through its own initiative or through government 
incentives. Approximately one in ten youths with a solution advocated a more 
restrictive immigration policy. 


Future Work Aspirations 


When asked to project one year ahead, half of the employed youth 
stated that they hoped to keep their current jobs. Slightly less than one in 
ten respondents did not know what they wanted to do and almost the same number 
planned to return to school. 15-19 year olds, recent entrants and unemployed 
youths were most inclined to continue their education and they would appear to 
be the youths most likely to benefit from returning to school. 


The youth who intended to be in the labour force and hoped to change 
jobs or get jobs (37%) were mainly interested in secretarial work (mostly 
women), skilled occupations, or professional and technical jobs. 


Twenty to twenty-four year olds, married respondents, main 
wage-earners, those who had left school five or more years before the survey, 
and respondents with the highest personal incomes were overrepresented among 
youths most likely to want to retain their same jobs for at least an additional 
year. 


Those youths who exhibited lower stability, as measured by plans to 
change jobs in the near future, included higher proportions of teenagers, those 
out of school less than one year at the time, respondents living with their 
parents, low wage-earners, high school dropouts and youth with a history of 
unemployment. 
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When asked what they found attractive about the job they would like to 
have one year hence (often their current job), most youth (53%) responded they 
thought they would like it or find it interesting. Next in importance to job 
aSpects were salary (18%) and working conditions (15%). Men were more concerned 
with good pay and women mentioned working with people as an attractive feature of 
jobs. 


; In addition to the question on the type of job hoped for, working 
respondents were also asked whether they planned to remain with the same 
employer for another year. 


TABLE 43 


RESPONDENTS’ REASONS* FOR PLANNING TO 
REMAIN WITH OR CHANGE EMPLOYERS 


Employed Respondents 


Planning to Remain Undecided Planning to Leave 
10.3% 
R's Planning to Stay R's Planning to Leave 
ys y 
Reasons Reasons 
Like Work 53 Return to School/ 22 
Training 
Good Conditions 25 
(co-workers, Dead End Job/ 20 
location, boss, No Challenge/ 
benefits) Better Jobs 
Available 
Opportunity for Ze 
Advancement / Prefer Another 1 
Challenge Line 
Satisfaction With 15 Dissatisfaction 14 
Salary With Salary 
Security 9 Poor Conditions iz 
Lack of Security : 


* Some respondents provided more than one answer 
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Teenaged men were most likely to have planned a change of employer 
(48%) while women 20-24 years were most willing to stay in their present company 
(70%). This finding is consistent with the lower turnover rates found among 
women in the sample. 


Of those who planned to stay, more women than men mentioned liking 
their work and working conditions. On the other hand, a higher percentage of 
men stressed wages and opportunities. Of those who planned to leave, the women 
were more apt "to want a change" and the men were more likely to cite salary 
considerations. 


Overall, the youths wanted to stay with their employers, and they were 
likely to want to retain their particular jobs. Liking the work itself was very 
important to the youth in the sample. 


Personal Outlook 


If their speculation about the types of jobs they hoped to have one 
year ahead entailed a change of jobs, respondents were asked to rate their 
chances of actually attaining their goals. Overall their ratings were very 
optimistic with 67% saying their chances were "very good" or “fairly good". It 
would seem that respondents were trying to be realistic since degree of optimism 
was found to be well correlated with strength of employment history. Seventy- 
three percent of respondents who had a record of full employment felt their 
future chances were good, compared to 54% of respondents with histories of 
considerable unemployment. As well, the higher the educational attainment of 
the youth, the more likely they were to feel their chances of getting desired 
jobs were good. 


TABLE 44 
CHANCES OF GETTING PREFERRED JOB ONE YEAR IN FUTURE BY REGION 
Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies B.C. Canada 


Chances very good 18 Yall 19 30 2 23 
Chances fairly good 34 49 43 45 44 44 
Not too good 29 10 25 1] 22 19 
Not at all good 10 4 8 3 4 6 
Don't know 8 uM 6 11 6 8 


99 ql TOT T00 TOT 100 
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Over four-fifths of youths on the Prairies were reasonably confident 
of attaining their short-term employment goals, while just over half of Maritime 
youths were optimistic. These attitudes seem to reflect the economic realities 
of those regions. Much less predictable were the optimistic attitudes of the 
youths interviewed in Quebec: fully three-quarters of them felt their chances 
of getting jobs they wanted in one year were good. The large difference between 
measured attitudes in Quebec and those that might be inferred from economic 
conditions may indicate that other strong influences on attitudes are operative - 
from the political and/or social sectors. 


Youths in Quebec based their optimistic appraisals of their personal 
futures on strong beliefs in their past work experience, and especially in their 
education and training. Respondents from Ontario also mentioned work experience 
and the "contacts" they had made at work. Youths from the Prairies relied on 
their experience, their personal reputations as “good workers", and the fact 
that business was expanding and more jobs were available. 


Overall, youth who felt their chances were good cited reasons such as 
experience (30%); training or education in the desired type of work (17%); 
contacts (16%); a feeling that there were jobs available (15%); or simply 
described themselves as “a good worker" (13%). 


Respondents who felt their chances were not good reported that they 
lacked experience or training (38%), there were no jobs available (36%), or 


there was too much competition (15%). 


Generally the youth perceived that experience, training and/or 
education were highly related to securing the type of work they wanted in the 


near future. 
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Psychological Indicators 


’ The youths surveyed felt in control of their lives, anxious to do well 
in their field, and yet not overly competitive. Most felt that they were stable 
members of the work force. As can be seen in Table 45, region influenced 
psychological outlook. 


TABLE 45 
PSYCHOLOGICAL INDICATORS BY REGION 


Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies B.C. Canada 


% ys y % % vs 
Personal Efficacy Agree Agree Agree Agree Agree Agree 


Many times I feel I have 
little influence over the 
things that happen to me 4] 23 33 30 37 31 


When I make plans, I am 
almost certain that I 
can make them work 69 70 79 79 76 76 


Competitiveness 


I like to compete with 
other people 56 44 55 Si] 53 52 


Reaching the top in my 
line of work is very 
important to me 13 94 69 a 62 76 


Stability 


I'm the kind of person 
who likes to stay at 
One job for a long time 74 78 71 66 66 72 


I am unwilling to settle 
down into a permanent 
job at this time 18 26 oi oo ras 25 
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Whereas youths who had poor employment histories, had dropped out of 
school, or earned a low wage were more likely to feel powerless in the course of 
events, the majority maintained positive attitudes. Naturally, those earning 
high salaries, with steady employment records and good education were very 
confident about implementing their plans. Youth in the Prairies were most 
confident and youths in Atlantic regions were least confident probably as a 
result of labour market opportunities. 


About three-quarters of the respondents felt that doing well at work 
was important, with men a little more likely to feel this way than women (79% vs 
72%). Attitudes about doing well were equally strong for teenagers as for 
respondents in their twenties, which suggests that 15-19 year olds are highly 
committed to achieving success in the labour force. 


Differences in attitudes by sex, age, and region were very apparent on 
the subject of competitiveness. While 63% of the male respondents reported they 
liked to compete with other people, only 41% of female respondents agreed with 
this statement. Respondents aged 20 to 24 years were slightly more likely to 
say they like to compete than were younger respondents. Quebec youths expressed 
the strongest desire to succeed in their line of work but were least likely to 
want to compete with others. In interpreting these findings, it should be noted 
that the field of competition was not restricted to the work setting. 


In contrast to images of "flightiness" and instability, most of the 
respondents (72%) reported that they preferred to stay at one job for a long 
time, and only one-quarter were unwilling to settle into a permanent job. This 
was consistent with the low number and comparatively long duration of jobs among 
the sample. Men in their twenties, respondents with post-secondary education 
and those who lived alone or with friends were significantly less likely to 
prefer job stability. A large proportion of respondents who were unemployed at 
the time of the interview claimed to prefer working at one job for a long 
period. It would appear that a lack of stability creates desire for a more 


permanent employment situation. 


Mobility 


As might be expected among young people, geographic mobility was 
fairly high, although over half of the respondents were born in the same 
community where they were living at the time of the survey and an additional 
group had moved there at a young age. Youths living on their own or with their 
peers were overrepresented among those who had moved. Youths interviewed in 
Quebec and the Atlantic regions were most likely to have lived in the same city 
or town since birth whereas those interviewed in the Pacific or Prairie regions 
were most likely to have relocated from another city, province, or region. 


Three-quarters of the survey participants had never gone to another 
city to search for employment. Men and youths over 20 years old were 
overrepresented among those who had travelled to find work. This may reflect 
greater parental control and normative constraints over the younger respondents, 
particularly the women, rather than the willingness of the respondents to 
relocate. Youth who lived alone or with peers (that is, likely to be single and 
not have dependents) reported to a higher than average extent (36%) that they 
had searched for a job in another city or province. Those respondents who felt 
their local job market was relatively good were not as likely to have searched 
elsewhere and the opposite was true for those who assessed their local job 
market as "difficult". 


Most of the youth who had searched for a job elsewhere had done so 
only once (59%). The respondents who had gone frequently (3 or more times) had 
a very high unemployment rate at the time of the survey (26.3%) compared to the 
youth who went only once (15.6%). It may be that most of the youth who had gone 
once had specific job interviews lined up and the youth who had gone more often 
were conducting random job searches. 


Three-quarters of the youth who searched for employment outside of 
their city of residence found employment through their efforts. Respondents who 
were either older, had been out of school for five or more years, were married, 
Or were main wage-earners living in households with more than one earner, 
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reported the greatest success in finding jobs away from their usual residence. 
Also, higher than average proportions of married youths, 20-24 year olds and 
those who were main wage-earners in multiple earner households had travelled the 
longest distances to find jobs. The 15-19 year olds in the sample and youths 
living with their parents reported the highest failure rates in obtaining jobs 
via out-of-town searches. 


Regional variations in labour force mobility were not as great as 
might have been expected. The youth in B.C. and the Atlantic were most likely 
to have looked for employment in other cities or provinces and Ontario youth 
were least likely to have conducted out-of-city or province job searches. 
However, the youth in Ontario who did venture from their homes seemed to be the 
most persistent as 26% had gone three or more times compared to 20% of all 
Canadian youth who had travelled to look for jobs. Youth living in the Prairies 
and in B.C. had travelled the longest distances in their job searches and were 
the most successful in terms of numbers of jobs secured in this manner. 


At the time of the survey, fifty-five percent of the youth said they 
would be willing to move in order to get jobs. Fewer unemployed respondents 
(48%) reported a willingness to move. However, a higher than average proportion 
of youth who were unemployed at survey time (32%) or who had very poor work 
records over the two-year recall period (35%) had previously tried to find jobs 
outside their hometown and, as noted, did not have much success. At least many 
of those having labour market difficulties had tried some remedial action. 


Nearly three-quarters of the respondents who stated they would not 
move for employment mentioned that they preferred their current location or were 
tied to it by house, family, or financial obligations. Unemployed youth 
reported with a greater frequency than employed youth that they had obligations 
which committed them to their community. Indeed, it is likely that unemployed 
youths rely heavily on the social support systems offered by family and 


friends. 
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Of those unwilling to move, about half stated specific conditions 
under which they might agree to relocate. Youth who lived alone and those who 
had the highest levels of education tended to be more amenable to a move under 
the right circumstances. Generally, respondents claimed they would move if they 
did not have obligations previously referred to, if good jobs were offered them, 
or if financial gains were realized by moving. 


Unemployment Rate 


Time Employed as a 
Percent of Time in 
Labour Force 


Average Duration 
of Jobs in Two Years 


Average Monthly 
Salary for Jobs 
in Two Years 


Any Unemployment 
in Two Years 


Receiving or 
Received UI 


Ever Gone to Another 
City to Look for 
Work 


SuCGT) 22 


IX REGIONAL ANALYSIS OF FINDINGS 


21.3% 


81.3% 


8.2 mo. 


$603 


45% 


53% 


29.5% 


TABLE 46 


Atlantic Quebec 


18.6% 


83.9% 


8.9 mo. 


$593 


42% 


62% 


24.1% 


Ontario 


12.1% 


87.6% 


8.1 mo. 


$618 


36% 


40% 


21.3% 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES AS REFLECTED BY 
VARIOUS INDICATORS 


Prairies 


7.6 mo. 


$690 


32% 


21% 


25.9% 


* Fixed by weighting procedure to match L.F.S. statistics. 


7.5 mo. 


$718 


44% 


38% 


30.5% 


Total 


14.4%* 


$635 


38% 


43% 


24.6% 
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A. ATLANTIC REGION 


2 The labour market behaviour and attitudes of Atlantic youths were 
characterized by caution and seriousness probably as a result of the very 
depressed economic environment in the Atlantic. At the time of the survey, the 
youth unemployment rate in the Atlantic region stood at 21.3%; the highest of 


all five regions and considerably above the national average of 14.4%. 


Socio-Demographic Characteristics 


While the whole sample was comprised of 36% teenagers and 64% youths 
in their early twenties, in the Atlantic the proportions were 32% and 68% 
respectively. The skewed age distribution may result from substantial migration 
of Atlantic teenagers to the other regions. Atlantic youths’ overwhelming 
willingness to relocate and their higher average rate of out-of- town job 
searches in the past provide supportive evidence for this interpretation. 


A higher than average proportion of Atlantic youths were married. 
Furthermore, youths in the Atlantic were most likely, compared to all other 
regions, to report dependents and over half of those dependents were children. 
For the most part, the mature life-style of Atlantic youths probably is related 
to their being somewhat older, on average, than all respondents. 


Labour Force Entry 


Atlantic youths entered the labour force with similar educational 
credentials as all Canadian youths. To the same extent as all respondents, 
those in the Atlantic received advice, mainly good, from school staff, 
relatives, and friends. However, youths in the Atlantic did stress that advice 
to stay in school was particularly well founded. 
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Throughout the survey, responses of Atlantic youths emphasized a 
general belief that “education is the answer to labour market problems". For 
example, Atlantic youths perceived education as influential in getting their 
first job - beyond the usual importance attached to education in this connection 
by the total sample. 


While it can be shown that a good education compensates to some extent 
for lack of age and experience, additional education may not be the panacea in a 
depressed labour market with relatively few employment opportunities. In fact, 
work-ratio data illustrates that a lower proportion of respondents with post- 
secondary education than with high school graduation spent most of their time 
employed, in contrast with trends in other regions. One explanation for the 
lack of greater employment success among those with the highest education may 
simply be the scarcity of jobs requiring such expertise. Highly-educated youths 
may not be willing to accept jobs for which they are "over-qualified" and 
employers may refuse to hire "over-qualified" personnel because they might leave 
as SOON aS more appropriate jobs become available. 


However, the value of education in the labour market may still hold 
for Atlantic youths who may wish to relocate in other parts of the country where 
there may be a larger market for employees with post-secondary education. 


Atlantic respondents were less likely on average to have had a job in 
hand or lined up at the time they left school (45% vs. 53% of all survey 
respondents). Within three months of leaving school, 68% of Canadian youths 
found a full-time job, while only 58% of east coast youths were as fortunate. 


Despite the fact that Atlantic youths had been in the labour force 
about as long as all Canadian youths, a slightly higher percentage of east-coast 
youths were still at their first jobs at the time of the survey (45% vs. 40% 
for all respondents). In comparison to all Canadian youths, Atlantic 
respondents who had left their first jobs were more likely to cite layoffs as 
the reason for separation, and less likely to say they quit. Further probes as 
to the reasons for leaving elicited more references than usual to shortages of 
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work. Twenty-four percent of Atlantic youths no longer at their first jobs 
mentioned shortages of work compared to 16% of all respondents. 


= 


Two-Year Labour Force Experience 


Overall, Canadian youths were employed on average for 86% of the time 
they were labour force participants. Atlantic youths did not fare as well, 
having an average work ratio of 81%. 


During the two-year period, Atlantic youths averaged fewer jobs and 
longer job durations than did the total sample. Low turnover probably resulted 
from minimal job experimentation due to fewer opportunities and consequent 
greater danger of prolonged unemployment upon separation from a job. In 
addition, since youth in their twenties exhibit greater stability than those in 
their teens, the above average incidence of older youth in the Atlantic region 
would also help explain the low turnover rate. 


East-coast youths were overrepresented among job holders in the 
health, education and community services sector and in government 
administration. Heavy concentration of employment in the public sector may 
reflect some labour market absorption of youths through job creation projects. 
In addition, they were less likely than average to cite employment in the 
manufacturing industry, probably due to the insubstantial extent of such 
activity in the Atlantic Region. 


Over the two years, fewer job terminations in the Atlantic Region 
resulted from voluntary quits and more jobs terminated because of shortages of 
work. The sluggish labour market probably accounts for higher proportions of 
layoffs. Fewer quits may reflect the cautious manner of Atlantic youths 
engendered by the knowledge that re-employment in the short-term would be fairly 
difficult. 


Despite earning lower than average salaries, Atlantic youths enjoyed 
the majority of their jobs and experienced few on-the-job difficulties. 
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During the two-year period, 45% of Atlantic youths experienced some 
unemployment compared to 38% for the total sample. Further, Atlantic youths had 
a higher than average number of spells of unemployment and a higher than average 
overall duration of unemployment. 


In each of the two years considered, the Atlantic youths held the 
weakest employment position of all regions. 


Impact of Unemployment 


It would appear that east-coast youths not only suffered more 
unemployment, but also suffered more as a result of unemployment than youths in 
other regions. 


About 61% of Atlantic respondents said "nothing" was good about 
unemployment. The corresponding figure for the total sample was 45%. More than 
average, Atlantic youths cited problems of boredom and lack of money as 
consequences of unemployment. 


When unemployed, they relied more heavily on unemployment insurance 
benefits and less on Savings than all youths. There are a number of 
explanations for such heavy reliance on UI benefits. To begin with, Atlantic 
youths had longer periods without income and therefore could not “ride out" 
unemployment as easily as youths in other regions. Secondly, higher than 
average numbers of dependents and financial obligations may have forced them to 
seek out income replacement sooner than other youths. Also, because of fewer 
job vacancies, the youths in the Atlantic may have perceived the job search 
requirements of UI as less strenuous. 


Further to financial hardship, Atlantic youths, to a greater degree 
than all respondents, reported that they had to cut back expenses when 
unemployed. Moreover, Atlantic respondents reported requiring greater than 
average amounts of money just to get by. Of course, higher numbers of 
dependents do create greater financial obligations for basics of food, shelter, 


etc. 
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Assessment of the Local Labour Market 

- Based on their personal experiences, Atlantic youths were more likely 
to report that it was difficult for them to find a job (52% vs. 42% of all 
respondents with employment experience). According to the youths who described 
their labour market as difficult, the source of the problem was the depressed 
economic situation and the accompanying scarcity of jobs. 


Again, when all survey participants rated the job market for persons 
of their age and sex, Atlantic youths were more likely than average to assess it 
as difficult. Difficulties were attributable, more than in other regions, to 
lack of education and qualifications. As previously noted, education was 
believed to hold the key to success. Among all respondents who rated the labour 
market "easy", the most frequently mentioned reason why their peers could not 
find jobs was laziness. It is interesting to note that Atlantic youth with such 
confidence were no less harsh than youths in other regions in pointing out the 
lackadaisical job searches of their peers. More than all respondents, youths in 
the Atlantic also felt that local job market was difficult for persons of the 
Opposite sex (70% of Atlantic youths said "difficult" compared to 58% of all 
respondents). 


East-coast youths reported with greater frequency than all youths that 
there were few jobs available in their communities. They did admit, however, 
that some sales jobs were available in retail and wholesale businesses. 


When asked about responsibility for job shortages, a higher proportion 
of Atlantic youths than all Canadian youths held "government" accountable. 
Government was deemed to be responsible because there was "little investment" 
and basically the Atlantic was "ignored". Among the suggested remedies were 
additional public works projects, job creation schemes, government grants and 
heavier business investments. 
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7 Returning to their personal circumstances, the greatest proportion of 
Atlantic youths, like all respondents, hoped to be at their same job one year 
hence. Of respondents who felt that a different job would be attractive, 
Atlantic youths were least optimistic with regard to their chances of obtaining 
these types of jobs (53% of Atlantic youths compared to 67% of all respondents 
perceived their chances as good). 


The Atlantic youths who felt their chances were good mentioned, more 
than average, that they had the requisite education and training. Those who 
felt their chances of changing jobs were poor explained that "no jobs were 
available”. 


It appears that youths in the Atlantic were all too aware of the 
paucity of jobs in their region. They seemed to accept the need to leave the 
Atlantic in order to find employment and indicated, more than all youths, their 
willingness to relocate. Indeed, their previous attempts to find jobs out of 
their local area outnumbered those of all respondents. Nonetheless, youths 
currently living in the Atlantic region fared poorly - they were least likely of 
all respondents to have ever landed a job out of their area. 


Differences between Atlantic youths and all respondents were evident 
on psychological indicators. Youths in the Atlantic provinces scored lowest on 
measures of personal efficacy - they were the least definite about being able to 
plan and control their lives. They did agree that they were competitive to the 
Same extent as youths in other regions. Of all Canadian youths, those in the 
Atlantic were most willing to settle down to permanent jobs. 


Atlantic youths' patterns in the labour force were consistent with 
their attitudes. Their perceived lack of control and inability to plan were 
confirmed by greater chance of losing jobs through layoffs rather than voluntary 
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separations. In addition, they were less likely to be able to line up jobs on 
labour force entry than were respondents in other regions. The high proportion 
of Atlantic youths still at their first jobs reinforced their stated desires to 
settle down into permanent employment. 


Advice they would offer younger siblings exemplified their views of 
keys to success in their labour market. Atlantic youths suggested more than al] 
respondents that their siblings learn a trade or skill and go to university. 
Like all youths, they most frequently recommended completing school and getting 
the best possible education. 
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B. QUEBEC REGION 


~ Despite adverse economic conditions, Quebec youths expressed high 


levels of job satisfaction and stability, and optimistic attitudes with respect 
to their futures in the labour market. 


At the time of the survey, Quebec had the second highest regional 
youth unemployment rate of 18.6%; this exceeded the national rate of 14.4%. 


Socio-Demographic Characteristics 


Quebec youths entered the labour force with slightly higher than 
average educational achievements. Compared to 26% of Canadian youths, thirty 
percent of youths in Quebec had taken post-secondary courses. This finding in 
the survey no doubt reflects higher overall education levels in the Quebec 
population resulting from the past revolution of aspirations and expectations. 
In addition, high unemployment rates often stimulate higher enrollment and 
continuation rates. 


It is probable that some Quebec youths continued on in school in order 
to postpone labour force entry, perhaps with expectations that the job market 
would improve. This hopeful attitude would be consistent with the overal] 
optimistic stance of Quebec youths. 


Another interesting difference between Quebec respondents and the 
sample as a whole was the higher proportion of youths in Quebec still living 
with their parents (67% vs. 60% of Canadian youths). 


Furthermore, Quebec youths were not as likely to be main wage-earners 
or to have responsibility for the financial support of others. Sixty-three 
percent of Quebec youths (v. 54% of all respondents) reported that their parents 
were the main wage earners in their households. 
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Because of perceived labour market slack, youths in Quebec may have 
been unable to strike out on their own with confidence in their ability to 
maintain themselves. On the other hand, the youths may have perceived that 
their parents were struggling to earn a living and they may have felt compelled 
to live at home, pooling salaries to the benefit of all family members. 


Mobility data provides evidence for another explanation of the 
difference in living status between Quebec youths and all respondents. Sixty- 
six percent of youths in Quebec (compared to only 55% of Canadian youths in 
general) were born in the same city or town in which they were currently 
residing. While youth in other regions reported a fair number of inter- 
provincial moves, Quebec youths did not. It is possible that youths in Quebec 
perceived barriers to relocation which were related to language and cultural 
differences. This then gives another reason why higher numbers of Quebec youths 
remained in the parental household. 


Labour Force Entry 


Quebec youths frequently mentioned that the reason they left school 
was to earn a living (33% vs. 21% of all youths). At the same time they were 
less likely to say they left because they graduated or completed their schooling 
(29% vs. 43% for all respondents). Respondents provided many reasons for 
leaving school when they did, sometimes referring to school (disliked it, 
finished/graduated) and often referring to entering the labour force (wanted to 
go to work, had a job lined up, etc.). 


Young people in the Quebec region were more likely to have had a job 
in hand or lined up when they left school (58% vs. 53% of all youths), and for 
most, it was the type of job they wanted (58% vs. 49% of all respondents who had 
a job). 


A high proportion of Quebec respondents without a job lined up were 
particular about the types of jobs for which they applied. The "choosy" youths 
in Quebec were less likely than average to land the jobs they desired. This may 
be related to the difficult labour market. 
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Quebec respondents credit education more frequently with helping them 
to obtain their first full-time jobs. They were more educated than average and 
they noted a relationship between their high levels of schooling and success in 
finding entry jobs. | 


At the time of the survey, Quebec youths were overrepresented among 
respondents still employed at their first jobs, which fits with their overall 
pattern of job stability. 


Two-Year Labour Force Experience | 


Overall, Quebec youths were employed for 84% of the time they were 
labour force participants, slightly less than the national average of 86%. 


They had the lowest average number of jobs and the highest average 
duration of jobs, which indicated that they had the lowest job turnover and 
highest stability. This may in part be due to less experimentation as a result 
of fewer job opportunities. It may also be a result of higher than average 
satisfaction with their jobs and, therefore, less motivation to change 


employment. 


Quebec youths were overrepresented among job holders in the 
manufacturing and government administration sectors. In addition, Quebec 
respondents reported obtaining a higher than usual number of jobs in 
professional occupations. 


Although respondents as a whole enjoyed the vast majority of the jobs 
they held, Quebec youths had an even higher than average job satisfaction rate. 
It is interesting that they were so satisfied given their salaries - which were 


the lowest, on average, in the country. 


Although the number of spells of unemployment reported by Quebec 
youths were no different than for all respondents, the average duration per 
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spell was longer in Quebec region. Furthermore, a higher proportion of Quebec 
youths (42% vs. 38% of all respondents) experienced at least one spell of 
unemployment during the two-year period. 


For the most part, unemployment in Quebec did not result from 
voluntary quits - more jobs ended because of work shortages. Despite severe 
unemployment, most of it involuntary, the overall situation for Quebec youth 
improved from the first year to the second year for which data was collected. 


Impact of Unemployment 


More than those in other regions, Quebec youths tended to rely on 
unemployment insurance benefits for their main financial support when they were 
unemployed. Conversely, savings were a major source of support to few Quebec 
youths. It is reasonable to suppose that with protracted periods of 
unemployment they were unable to amass sufficient savings to fall back on when 
without a job. Further evidence of this is the fact that Quebec youths who were 
unemployed at the time of the survey had to cut down expenses and sel] 
possessions more frequently than average. 


Diminished social stigma may be another explanation for more 
widespread use of unemployment insurance in Quebec. This attitude of acceptance 
may result from long-standing depressed labour market conditions in the 
province, and concomitant necessity for temporary reliance on income replacement 
schemes. 


It is not surprising that youths in Quebec were very likely to find 
"nothing" positive about the state of being unemployed. On the other hand, it 
is interesting that a fair proportion of Quebec youths (13% vs. 5% of all 
respondents) also answered "nothing" when asked what was the worst thing about 
being unemployed. For some Quebec youths then, being unemployed was not 
intolerable. Quebec youths appeared able to endure their present situation, 
with high expectations that the future would be rosier. 
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Assessment of the Local Labour Market 


i, Based on their personal experiences, Quebec youths were most likely to 
state it was difficult for them to obtain a job (58% compared to 42% of all 
respondents). However, when asked to rate their local labour market for job 
opportunities, Quebec youths' assessments almost matched those of Canadian 
youths in general (74% said it was difficult compared to 71% of all 
respondents). Given the above-average weakness of the Quebec job market, and 
the consequent below-average employment among Quebec youth, this lack of 
difference in perception suggests a basically positive outlook. 


According to the youths who said it was easy or fairly easy for a 
person of their age and sex to find a job, clerical jobs were most frequently 
identified as available. 


Quebec youths, like all youths, attributed responsibility for job 
shortages to "government" (at all levels). However, they were a little more 
likely to suggest that the economy in general was to blame for the lack of jobs. 
To ameliorate the situation, one in five Quebec youths proposed an expansion of 
industry and business activities in the province. Like all youths, the majority 
of Quebec youths (55%) did not know of a satisfactory remedy. 


Out look 


When all respondents were asked to project ahead one year, Quebec 
youths were more likely to prefer remaining at their current jobs (52% vs. 44% 
of Canadian youths). Further probes elicited reasons related to both job 
satisfaction in general, and to particular enjoyment derived from having the 


necessary training for their jobs. 


Quebec youths desiring a change were more optimistic than youths in 
the rest of Canada about their chances of landing another job. More than all 
youths, they attributed their confidence to the education and training which 


they possessed. 
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In order to resolve personal employment problems, just over one-half 
(53%) of Quebec youths stated a willingness to relocate (55% of all youths said 
they were willing to move). However, when asked specifically about moves 
outside their province, they were more reticent than most; this could be related 
to cultural and linguistic preferences. 


Major differences were noted between Quebecers and all Canadian youths 
on most indicators of psychological outlook. Quebec youths were least likely to 
feel powerless over the things that affected their lives. They rated themselves 
as the least competitive of all Canadian youths, and they were most likely to 
prefer to stay at one job for a long period. At the same time they held an 
overwhelming desire to reach the top in their line of work. 


For the most part their behaviour was consistent with their attitudes; 
for example, they had the longest average job duration of all Canadian youths, 
which is consistent with their stated preference for remaining at one job a long 

time. 


Quebecers expressed a belief in a bright future and suggested to their 
younger siblings that they prepare themselves, by means of education, to "reach 
the top" in the labour market. One could summarize their philosophy as “our 
time will come", and yet Quebec youths found considerable current job 
satisfaction. 


Ssilil - 
C. ONTARIO REGION 


; Since Ontario youths constituted 36% of the survey sample, their 
behaviour and attitudes exerted considerable influence on the profile of 
Canadian youths in general. As a result, the responses of Ontario youth and all 


Canadian youth were marked by a high degree of similarity. 


At the time of the survey, the labour market environment in Ontario 
was better than average; the unemployment rate was 12.1% compared to the 
national rate of 14.4%. 


Socio-Demographic Characteristics 


Youths in Ontario region were least likely of all youths to have 
completed high school and most likely to have dropped out of the high school 
program. Proportions of youth with only primary school education and with post- 
secondary education mirrored those of all respondents. The abnormally high 
percentage of dropouts in Ontario region cannot be explained by reference to 
their reasons for leaving school since these were proportionally the same as 
those given by all youths. 


Only a slightly higher than average proportion (28% vs. 26%) said that 
leaving school when they did was not a good decision. However, the minority of 
youths in Ontario who felt it was a bad decision to leave school when they did 
were more likely than usual (23% vs. 19%) to mention the need for additional 
education in order to find a better job, or their perception that they would 
have a better job if they were in possession of a certificate. 


Similar to Canadian youths in general, Ontario respondents were for 
the most part single, living with their parents and without the major financial 


responsibility for their households. 
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Labour Force Entry 


‘ Just over half of Ontario youths, the same proportion as of the sample 
as a whole, had a job at hand or lined up when they left school. Those with a 
job were not as likely as all respondents (45% vs. 49%) to report it was the 
type of job they really wanted. Of all youths without a job lined up, Ontario 
youths who conducted a specific job search were actually more likely than 
average (64% vs. 58%) to land the type of job they wanted. The relatively 
strong labour market in Ontario probably offered both a wider choice and greater 
number of entry jobs, thus permitting more youths to land the type of job they 


wanted. 


Ontario youths were most likely of all youths to enter the labour 
force as semi-skilled or unskilled workers, such as assembly line workers. To a 
greater extent than youths in other regions, those from Ontario found their 
first job in the manufacturing sector. 


It seems that Ontario youths were realistic in their expectations for 
entry jobs. Many Ontario youths had dropped out of high school and may have 
scaled down their aspirations, particularly when just starting out. 


A higher proportion of Ontario youths than youths in all other regions 
reported that they obtained their first job through contacts - that is, friends 
and relatives. They were least likely of all respondents to have obtained their 
jobs by routinely completing application forms. As well, Ontario youths were 
most likely to have obtained their first full-time position as a result of 
previous part-time and temporary employment. 


Only 35% of Ontario youths compared to 39% of all respondents felt 
their education was helpful in landing their first jobs. One reason for this 
difference could be the fact that an incomplete education would be considered a 
detriment to a job-seeker and there were more youths who did not complete high 
school in Ontario than in the other regions. 
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At the time of the survey, 38% of Ontario youths were still at their 
first jobs compared to 40% of all Canadian youths. Youths in Ontario region who 
were no longer at their first jobs were somewhat more likely than all 
respondents (24% vs. 20%) to cite layoffs and temporary job assignments as 
reasons for separation. 


Two-Year Labour Force Experience 


Overall, youths in Ontario region were employed for 88% of the time 
they were members of the labour force, which was slightly higher than the 
national average of 86%. 


Both the average number of jobs held by Ontario youths and the average 
job duration matched the national averages. 


The higher than average work ratio of Ontario youths results from 
their lower overall incidence and duration of unemployment. Thirty-eight 
percent of all respondents experienced some unemployment during the two-year 
period compared to 36% of Ontario respondents. Further, youths in Ontario 
region had the lowest average number of spells of unemployment compared to 
youths in the other regions, and a lower than average duration per spell. 


More than those in other regions, Ontario youths had jobs in 
manufacturing, finance, and hotel, entertainment and recreation industries. 
They filled a higher than usual number of jobs as salespersons, semi-skilled and 


unskilled workers, and service personnel. 


Respondents in Ontario were as likely as Canadian youths in general to 
report termination resulting from voluntary quits and layoffs. However, they 
were more likely than average to have filled temporary jobs which accounted for 
a fair number of separations (17%). This may be related to the seasonal nature 
of work in the recreation industries. Also, as previously noted, Ontario youths 
were more likely than average to report they obtained full-time permanent 
positions as a result of first working at temporary and/or part-time jobs, often 


while still in the student role. 
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Ontario youths enjoyed the vast majority of their jobs (84%) similar 
to all youths (86% of jobs were enjoyed). Few mentioned having difficulties in 
performing their jobs or in coping with conditions of work. 


On average, over the two years, Ontario youths earned a monthly salary 
of approximately $618 which was slightly below the national average of $635. 
The difference might be accounted for by the higher number of Ontario youths who 
held jobs in occupations with traditionally low wage levels, and the 
disproportionate number of high school dropouts. 


Impact of Unemployment 


Respondents from Ontario described their reasons for working or 
wanting to work (if unemployed) in much the same manner as youths in the other 
regions. Approximately four out of five referred to an economic motivator. 
Few mentioned psychological factors or social pressures. 


The positive and negative aspects of unemployment were similar for 
Ontario youths and respondents in the other regions. The worst things about not 
having a job were lack of money and boredom. About half the youths could find 
"nothing" good about unemployment. For the remainder, having "time" in which to 
pursue personal interests, to visit family and friends and to relax was 
considered a benefit associated with unemployment. 


Compared to 43% of all respondents, 40% of Ontario youth who were 
unemployed either previous to or at the time of the survey, reported that they 
had relied on UI benefits. They were a little more likely than average to 
mention support from family and friends. 


The minimum financial requirements of Ontario youths when unemployed 
were Slightly lower than those of youths in other regions. This may explain why 
they were least likely of all youths to report they had to cut back on expenses 
when not working. 
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Assessment of the Local Labour Market 


: Based on their personal experiences, Ontario youths were more likely 
me report that it was easy for them to obtain employment (56% vs. 52% of all 
respondents with employment experience). Of those who said it was easy for 
them, 14% of Ontario youths mentioned knowing what they wanted and how to get 
it; only 9% of all Canadian youths displayed such confidence and determination. 
Ontario youths who felt it was personally difficult for them to find a job were 
more apt than all respondents to comment on their need for additional education 
and/or experience. 


Youths in Ontario region rated the job market for persons their age 
and sex in the same way as all survey participants (71% felt it was difficult to 
find employment). Those in Ontario who assessed the labour market as easy 
suggested their peers had difficulty due to lack of experience (21% vs. 14% of 
all respondents). 


The youths admitted that there were jobs available to them even though 
it was generally a difficult labour market. According to Ontario youths, jobs 
requiring few if any skills were available to young people in their communities. 
Many of these jobs were associated with the manufacturing sector. Like al] 
respondents, Ontario youths mentioned that these types of jobs are available 
because "no one wants them", "they are always in demand", and of course the 


Salaries for these jobs are low. 


When asked about responsibility for job shortages, Ontario youths like 
Canadian youths, held "government" accountable. However, compared to youths in 
other regions, Ontario respondents were most likely to blame local government, 
least likely to charge their provincial government with responsibility for 
shortages of jobs, and most likely to mention "government" in the general sense. 


Among respondents who offered remedies, Ontario youths were more 
likely to suggest tighter control on immigrants (9% vs. 6% of all youths). 
Their main advice centered on additional government and private sector 


investment in Ontario. 
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Outlook 


- All respondents were asked to project ahead one year and the same 
proportion of Ontario youth and all Canadian youths (44%) hoped to retain their 
current job or be engaged in a similar type of work. Of youths who hoped to 
change jobs, Ontario respondents were slightly less optimistic about their 
chances (62% thought their chances were good compared to 67% of all 


respondents). 


Respondents working full time when interviewed were asked about 
remaining with their employer or company one year ahead. Sixty-four percent of 
Ontario youth, compared to 61% of all youths stated that they preferred to 
continue working for their current employer. While Ontario youth were more 
likely than youths in other regions to be working at low skilled occupations, 
they were also more likely to mention salaries and opportunities for advancement 
as reasons for staying with their employers. 


In their quest for employment, a lower proportion of Ontario youths 
than of all youths had conducted searches outside their home towns. Ontario 
respondents also reported less success in obtaining jobs outside their 
community. Nevertheless, they were as willing as young people in other regions 
to move in order to get a job. Of all youths who were not agreeable to a move, 
Ontario youths were more likely to express reluctance based on family, 
household, and financial obligations in their home town. 


Overall, psychological indicators revealed that Ontario youths felt 
well in control of their lives, were fairly competitive and preferred a stable 
job situation. These attitudes were consistent with actual labour force 
behavior. Preference for stability was confirmed in their intention to stay 
with the same employer in the future. Their lower than average incidence and 
duration of unemployment reinforced their expressions of confidence. 
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The advice Ontario youths would offer to young siblings clearly 
reflected their personal experiences. More than average (44% compared to 37% of 
ali youths), they suggested that their younger brothers and sisters finish 
school. 
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D. PRAIRIE REGION 


a Prairie youth manifested labour market behaviour and expressed 
attitudes which demonstrated their preference for flexibility, change and new 
and different experiences. Wide job experience was favoured, sometimes in 


combination with skill training or other study programs. 


The comparatively favourable labour market environment for young 
people in the Prairies probably accounted for their greater than average freedom 
to choose and control their employment endeavours. At the time of the survey, 
the youth unemployment rate in the Prairie Region was 8.5% - the lowest rate of 
all regions, and considerably below the national average of 14.4%. 


Socio-Demographic Characteristics 


There was evidence in the survey data to support the hypothesis that 
the relatively "prosperous" labour market of the Western Provinces held 
considerable appeal for youths in other areas of Canada. Over one in four (27%) 
of the Prairie youths surveyed had come to the Western Provinces from another 
region either alone or as part of a family relocation. 


Western youth were more likely than average to be living alone or with 
friends (31% vs. 21% of all youths) and less likely to be residing with their 
parents (51% vs. 60%). Some of this difference could be accounted for by youths 
who recently migrated to or relocated within the Prairie provinces. Many of 
them would have done so on their own as opposed to moving with their families. 
Other Prairie youths may have been working on projects in primary industries or 
construction which required moving away from the parental residence. Of 
necessity then, they lived alone, or with others in the same situation. 


A slightly higher than average proportion of Prairie youths reported 
that they were main wage earners, a logical extension of living alone or with 
peers. It would appear that the burden of the main wage earner role was not too 
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heavy since Prairie youths earned higher than average incomes and had shorter 
spells of unemployment compared to the sample as a whole. 
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Labour Force Entry 


The relatively strong labour market allowed Prairie youths to obtain 
their first jobs fairly quickly. Seventy-seven percent of Western respondents 
were employed within three months of leaving school, compared to 68% of youths 
throughout Canada. Prairies youths claimed to be least choosy about the nature 
of their first job - 62% denied seeking a particular type of job (compared to 
53% of all Canadian youths). However, faster entry on the part of Western youth 
cannot be attributed solely to a wide and more general job search. In fact, of 
all youths who stated they conducted searches for specific jobs, Prairies youths 
were most likely to land the jobs they wanted (67% vs. 58% of all youths seeking 
specific jobs). Clearly, youths were absorbed into the labour force more 
smoothly in the Prairies due to a greater overall demand for labour. 


The same proportion of Prairies youths as all Canadian respondents 
were still employed at their first job at the time of the survey. Westerners 
who had separated from their first job were slightly more likely than al] 
youths to have quit (30% vs. 26%). Only 5% of Prairie youths were laid-off from 
their first jobs compared to 11% of all youths no longer at their first 
full-time jobs. Greater than average job opportunities may give Prairie youths 
more freedom to experiment in the job market, in an attempt to find jobs that 
offer them satisfaction or a new experience. 


Two-Year Labour Force Experience 


During the two year calendar period, Prairie respondents were employed 
on average for 90% of the time that they were in the labour force. This was of 


course higher than the national average of 86%. 
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Youths in the Western Provinces had a higher than average job turnover 
resulting in shorter average job duration. Turnover was often due to voluntary 
separation, and frequently did not result in unemployment. Prairie youths were 
underrepresented among those youths who experienced layoffs or who were fired 
from jobs over a two-year period. 


During the two-year period, 32% of Prairie youths (vs. 38% of all 
youths) experienced some unemployment. On average, they had fewer spells of 
unemployment and a shorter than average duration of months unemployed compared 
to the sample as a whole. 


Job satisfiaction was high among Western youths, as it was among the 
sample aS a whole. As would be expected, few job difficulties were reported. 
Monthly salaries were higher on average than salaries reported for respondents 
across Canada. 


Impact of Unemployment 


While unemployment was lower than average, it had to be reckoned with 
when it occurred. When asked what was good and what was bad about being 
unemployed, the responses of Prairie youths were interesting. While they pretty 
much agreed with all youths that lack of money and boredom were the two worst 
things about unemployment (in that order), they were less likely than average to 
say that there was "nothing" good about it, and more likely to mention free time 
in one way or another as a benefit. Perhaps the general knowledge that their 
period of being without work was likely to be short-term allowed them to be more 
relaxed when unemployed, and savour to some degree the benefits of additional 
personal time. 


Prairie youths were more likely than average to refuse job offers 
while unemployed. The reasons most commonly cited related to the type of work 
and location of the jobs. Again, job availability presumably allowed more 
latitude to pick and choose among available jobs. 
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While out of a full-time job in the past or at survey time, they 
relied half as much on UI and twice as much on savings as all youths. This is 
interesting, since presumably they, more than others, would have the necessary 
insured weeks to qualify for UI benefits. Many of the non-UI recipients said 
they were qualified but just didn't bother to apply for benefits. Reluctance to 
claim UI is no doubt related to more voluntary leaving with the attendant 6 week 
waiting period, and greater requirements for active job search by UI offices in 
the Prairie region. In general these youths expected to be unemployed for 
relatively short periods and were likely to feel that UI benefits were 
outweighed by the “hassle” involved. 


Part-time Workers 


Of those youths not working full time when interviewed, Prairie youths 
were overrepresented among those who were working part time and underrepresented 
among those looking for a full-time job. When part-timers were questioned 
further, they reported to a higher than average degree that they were pursuing 
their schooling or taking job training courses. It may well be that work-study 
combinations, including industry-sponsored programs, were more prevalent in the 
West due to the greater number of part-time jobs available to young people. 


Out 100k 


Based on their personal experiences, Western youths were much more 
likely than the average to say it was easy for them to get a job (66% vs. 52% of 
all youths who had ever worked). Of those claiming it was difficult, the youths 
from the western provinces were more likely to attribute difficulties to lack of 
education, qualifications or experience, and less likely to report a scarcity of 


jobs. 


The majority of youths working at a full-time job in the Prairies 
reported they would like to stay at that same job for at least another year (61% 
vs. 53% of all youths). This is surprising, given their higher than average 
turnover rate. Perhaps Prairie youths perceive more opportunities to change 
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jobs, if they so decide, which gives them greater satisfaction in their current 
job. Perhaps they choose to remain in their employment, rather than feeling 
compelled to stay for lack of alternative employment. 


When all respondents were queried as to whether it was easy or 
difficult for a youth of their sex to get a job, Prairies youths were more apt 
to say easy (38% vs. 25% of all youths). Those who claimed it was easy, said 
some people had trouble because their expectations were too high. Those who 
felt it was difficult admitted there were semi-skilled and unskilled types of 
jobs available. 


Again, when all respondents were asked about their plans one year 
ahead, Prairies youths were more likely than average to mention an intention to 
return to school (15% vs. 10% of all youths). 


Of those who hoped to be employed at a different job, Western youth 
were more optimistic about getting such employment. The reasons they 
. emphasized, more than youths from other Regions, related to availability of jobs 
and their perceptions of themselves as "good workers". 


Differences between Prairie youths and all youths were evident on 
psychological indicators. Prairie youths were found to be most competitive and 
most confident about being able to control the course of events. They were less 
committed than all youths to job stability. Their greater than average 
preference for job experimentation was exemplified by their labour market 
behaviour over the two year period, during which they experienced high job 
turnover - mostly of their own volition. 


The advice they would offer a younger sibling reflects their general 
Outlook. While, like all youths, they stressed obtaining a good education, to a 
greater than average degree youth on the Prairies suggested that their young 
brothers and sisters "do what they want". It seems they would continue to 
advocate a philosophy of experimentation in the job market. 
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E. PACIFIC REGION 


- At the time of the survey, the unemployment rate in the Pacific was 
15.7%, marginally worse than the national average of 14.4%. 


Overall, the labour force behaviour and labour market perceptions of 
west coast youths were similar to those of all young people in the sample, with 
some exceptions. B.C. youths were characterized by a relaxed approach to the 
labour market - for example, they were more likely than average to enjoy the 
free time which is available to the unemployed. This was somewhat surprising in 
that their overall employment picture was slightly poorer than average. With 
respect to jobs, B.C. youths were more selective and less stable, so that 
measures of job turnover and time unemployed were higher than average. 


Socio-Demographic Characteristics 


Compared to the norm for all survey respondents, fewer B.C. youths 
were living with their parents and more were living alone or sharing living 
quarters with friends (27% vs. 21% of all youths). It follows that they were 
more likely to describe themselves as main wage-earners - or as members of 
households where financial responsibilities were shared. The most obvious 
explanation for B.C. youths' tendency to live away from the parental home may be 
that the youths have moved away from their home towns in other regions or in 
other parts of the province. This is confirmed to some degree by the lower than 
average percent of youths in B.C. who said they were born in the town or city 
where they were living when surveyed. They were also more likely than average 
to report interprovincial moves. 


Labour Force Entry 


When asked why they left school at the time they did, 43% of survey 
participants stated they had graduated or completed their studies and did not 
intend to continue their formal education at that time. Other youths said they 
wanted to go to work or they disliked school and did not refer to the fact that 
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they graduated or completed their studies. A number of youths gave several 
reasons for leaving school when they did. While B.C. youths cited graduation as 
a reason for leaving school much more than Canadian youths as a whole (53% vs. 
43%), in reality, their educational attainment appeared remarkably like that of 
all youths. 


B.C. youth were less positive in their assessment of the labour market 
advice they received at school than were youths as a whole. Indeed, 20% of 
B.C. youth, compared to 14% of all youths, felt that they had received "bad" 
advice. Apparently B.C. youths were more likely to receive advice from parents, 
friends, employers and so forth, than were all youths (48% vs. 41%). However, 
they were less positive than all youths about the value of this advice. 
Seventy-seven percent of B.C. youths compared to 83% of all respondents said the 
advice was good. 


Youths in the Pacific Region were a bit slower than average in finding 
their first full-time job after leaving school. Sixty-five percent of youths in 
B.C. vs. 68% of all respondents found their first job within three months. Yet 
it does not appear that they were being too particular in their job searches; 
those who had lined up a job were not as likely to say it was the type of work 
they wanted. Further, those who did not have a job set up were less likely than 
all youths to be conducting restricted job searches. Of those that were more 
specific in their job search, youths from B.C. were less successful in finding 
the special type of job they were looking for (53% vs. 58%). 


Direct applicaton to employers produced results for a higher 
proportion of Pacific youths than youths in general. Education was less often 
deemed to be helpful in getting the first job by youths in B.C. than by all 
respondents. 


At the time of the survey, approximately the same proportion of west 
coast youths as of all youths were still employed at their first jobs (40%). 
However, more B.C. youths had been at that same job for two years or longer (36% 
vs. 32% of all youths still at their first job). This evidence of stability was 
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later contradicted by indications of high job turnover. In fact, B.C. youth may 
comprise two distinct sub-groups - one very stable and one relatively unstable 
in labour force behaviour. 


Two-Year Labour Force Experience 


Given that the unemployment rate for B.C. youths ranked "in the 
middle" across regions, it is striking that on many measures they were at the 
extreme high or extreme low end of the scale for all five regions. For example, 
B.C. youths had the highest average salaries for jobs held during the two years. 
On the other hand, the proportion of jobs enjoyed by west coast youths, while 
still high, was the lowest in the nation (83% vs. 86% on average). Similarly, 
they were more likely than youths in the rest of Canada to have had difficulties 
in their job (19% vs. 15% for all youths). 


Although youths in B.C. averaged the same proportion of time employed 
as did all respondents, they held more jobs for shorter periods than did the 
rest of Canadian youth. 


Unemployment was more widely distributed among B.C. youths. Forty- 
three percent reported at least one month of unemployment in a two-year period, 
compared to 38% of respondents in the whole of Canada. Although B.C. youths 
spent as much total time unemployed as their counterparts across the country, 
they had a higher incidence of unemployment. Their average number of spells of 
unemployment was the highest in the nation, at 1.7 spells per person. But since 
their total time unemployed was quite average, B.C. youths had the lowest 
duration per spell - 3.7 months on average. It appears that the high 
unemployment rate of B.C. youths reflected an abnormally high incidence of short 
spells, rather than the fewer but protracted spells characteristic in other 


areds. 


While B.C. youths had high numbers of jobs, signalling more job 
turnover, their reasons for leaving jobs generally followed the same patterns of 
all youths. They were slightly overrepresented among youths who had quit (BaGs 
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youths comprised 11.5% of quitters but only 10.5% of all job leavers). 

- B.C. youths were overrepresented among youths who had worked in 
service occupations such as waiters/waitresses, taxi drivers, handymen, etc. 
They also tended, more than all youths, to work in construction, transportation, 
and hotel and recreation industries. 


Impact of Unemployment 


The psychological effects of unemployment may have been less negative 
for youths in British Columbia than for those elsewhere in Canada. B.C. youths 
were more likely to mention having "free time" as a positive aspect of being 
unemployed. They were also less likely to see "nothing" good in being jobless. 

These differences in attitudes could be accounted for by their shorter duration 
of spells of unemployment. Alternatively, these attitudes toward unemployment 
may reflect a more permissive or accepting social milieu in general. 


B.C. youths seemed to need more money to get by when unemployed. 
Forty-eight percent versus forty-five percent of all respondents required $100 
Or more per week. It would appear that this money came from savings and not 
from unemployment insurance: 60% of B.C. youth compared to 25% of al] 
respondents mentioned using savings to maintain themselves while without work. 
Whereas 43% of all respondents received UI benefits when unemployed, only 38% of 
B.C. youths reported reliance on UI. This behaviour was consistent with short 
spells of unemployment, high salaries when employed, and living with friends who 
share financial responsibilities. 


A slightly higher than average proportion of west coast youths had 
refused job offers while unemployed (19% vs. 16% of all youths). Like all 
respondents, their reasons for refusal most often related to location and 
working conditions. But the B.C. unemployed were twice as likely (18% vs. 9%) 
as all unemployed youths who refused jobs to say they had wanted more free time, 
were tired, or were not ready to work at the time of the job offer. Overall, 
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the experience of unemployment seemed less severe in both financial and social 
terms, for B.C. youths. 


Assessment of Labour Market and Outlook 


— FF 
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Based on their personal experience, 55% of B.C. youths said it was 
easy for them to get a job (compared to 52% nationally). But when asked more 
generally about their local labour market, only 19% said it was easy or fairly 
easy for a young person of their sex to get a job (nationally, 25% said it was 
easy). B.C. youths personally did not find the labour market too difficult, but 
in general their labour market situation was worse than that in other regions 
across Canada. 


More than the sample as a whole, B.C. youths suggested their peers who 
had difficulty finding jobs were lazy (32% vs. 29% of all youths). Of all 
youths who said the labour market was difficult, B.C. youths were more likely 
than average to say there were some jobs available (67% vs. 61%), mostly service 
jobs. The reasons for the difficulty were the scarcity of jobs and keen 
competition (22% of B.C. youths mentioned "competition" as compared to 17% of 
all youths). 


West coast youths were more ready than most to offer an opinion on who 
was responsible for job shortages. They were more likely than all youths to 
attribute responsibility to the poor economy, unions, their provincial 
government, people themselves and immigrants. They were least likely to say "do 
not know". Yet more of them were unable to offer solutions and those they did 
suggest followed the same patterns as those of all youths. 


B.C. youths seemed to have done their job hunting over a broader field 
than youths in the rest of Canada. A greater proportion of B.C. youths than 
Canadians as a whole had ever gone to another city to look for a job. B.C. 
youths had also looked for out-of-town jobs more often than others. Their 
efforts were rewarded with greater than average numbers of jobs obtained by this 
method. 
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Looking ahead one year, west-coast youths more than others wanted to 
try another type of work or go back to school, rather than stay in their present 
fields. Nonetheless, 31% did want to continue at their present type of work, 
mainly because it was challenging and interesting. Those who felt confident 
about getting a different type of job in future mentioned relying on their 
“contacts". Similarly, when youths working full time were asked if they wanted 
to stay with their present employer or change companies, B.C. youths were more 
likely to opt for a change (37% vs. 28%). In general, west-coast youths seemed 
more likely to be changing jobs in future. 


Compared to all youths, those in B.C. tended to feel less in control 
of their own lives. They claimed they were as competitive as all respondents, 
but they expressed less desire to reach the top in their line of work. They 
also expressed a lower than average preference for stability. Their advice to 
younger siblings, while echoing that offered by most respondents, more often 
mentioned learning a trade or skill and being selective about education and 
jobs. Less emphasis was placed on completing school as an end in itself. 


It would seem that many youths in the British Columbia region had not 
yet made important personal decisions about the degree to which they would 
participate in the labour market. They may have been experimenting in the job 
market and thus were not ready to settle into long term job commitments. 
Fortunately, economic conditions in their area allowed high job turnover without 
the penalty of long spells of unemployment between jobs. 
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X CONCLUSIONS 
Among the major survey findings are: 


The majority of youth are able to sustain full employment. A substan- 
tial proportion of youth experience short-term unemployment during 
their early labour market experiences, and a minority of youth have 
severe long-duration joblessness. This latter group accounts for just 
over half of the months of unemployment reported by youth. Of every 
ten non-student youths in the labour force, roughly six will have made 
a successful smooth transition from school to work, three will have 
encountered some adjustment problems, either immediately on entry or 
while still in the early stages of full-time participation, and 
approximately one in ten will have experienced serious problems 
associated with job attainment either at entry and/or as a result of 
involuntary or voluntary job separation. 


This retrospective survey allows for an estimation of the number of 
young people now in the labour force who have had severe problems in 
the past and who are likely to be having problems or to again 
encounter severe unemployment. Out of the youth labour force of about 
three million as many as 250,000 young participants may have 
experienced severe unemployment over the preceeding two-year period. 
Among those with a history of severe unemployment a high proportion 
would be unemployed and likely to experience a recurrance of severe 


unemployment. 


There is evidence that various personal and environmental 
characteristics are associated in a statistically significant way with 
the group suffering severe unemployment. Nevertheless, it is 
difficult to identify those youth most likely to experience severe 
unemployment. While in the aggregate, some characteristics such as 
dropping out of high school are systematically related to severe 
unemployment, the relationships are not strong enough to permit 
advance determination, with great confidence, of which particular 
young people will have serious labour market problems. 


3. 
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Only one characteristic stands out fairly clearly in identifying the 
severely unemployed, though not in advance, namely their tendency to 
repeat an experience of long-duration joblessness. The evidence 
presented indicates that slightly more than 50 percent of those with 
severe unemployment in one year are likely to be severely unemployed 
in the following year as well. Even so, some youths are able to 
secure employment for most or all of the year following the one in 
which they were severely unemployed. Thus, while on average, 
long-term joblessness is repetitive, the extent to which severe 
joblessness is chronic can only be tested in a longitudinal survey of 
more than two year's duration. 


Early labour market experiences of young people are related to 
subsequent events. For several reasons unemployment should not be 
viewed as a transitory developmental stage which most young people go 
through. First, the survey data reveal that the majority of youth did 
not experience unemployment. Secondly, for a significant proportion 
of those who had unemployment there was some evidence that there are 
after-effects associated with extensive joblessness. In comparison to 
youths with less unemployment, the severely unemployed were more 
likely to report difficulties on their jobs and less likely to enjoy 
the jobs they managed to secure. Moreover, their jobs did not pay as 
well as those held by youths who experienced unemployment of shorter 
duration. These findings are corroborated by the U.S. analyses of 
longitudinal data which conclude that youths with long-duration 
unemployment early in their careers lose experience and many tend to 
find their later employment opportunities more restricted to 
low-paying, non-Satisfying, non-secure jobs. 


Education is the most significant factor in explaining labour market 
success or lack of success, measured by extent of employment and 
earnings. A number of studies have suggested that the value of 
education in the labour market has declined over the last decade. 
While the survey results cannot directly address changes in the 
overall value of education over time, they do demonstrate the relative 
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value of successive levels of educational attainment. Completion of a 
high school program has a significant positive effect on both 
employment and earnings of young people. Post-secondary education 
Still “pays", measured both by earnings and by status of occupations. 


6. Pre-entry preparation provides a high return on investment for young 
people. Part-time and/or summer employment can lead to full-time 
out-of-school employment, and employment experience while still in the 
Student role is positively related to later full employment. The 
occupation of the entry job is related to subsequent employment and 
financial success, after controlling for education and other factors. 
Therefore, comprehensive services for the dissemination of labour 
market information in schools can be an important resource for 
assisting youth to select, whenever possible, an appropriate first 
job. 


7. Place of residence exerts an influence on labour market experiences of 
youth. Living in the eastern regions of Canada implies exposure to 
markets which are more likely to provide unfavourable entry experience 
for young participants. In these areas the jobs most accessible to 
youth tend to be characterized by low pay and a lack of permanency. 

In addition, living in a rural area or urban centre influences success 
in the labour market; residence in urban areas tending to be 
associated more with success. 


8. The majority of youth are optimistic about their future and are 
confident of their ability to make plans and carry them out. While 
they generally assess the labour market for young people as being 
difficult, they personally report confidence in their capacity to 
secure employment. The high level of youth unemployment has not 
spawned any significant pessimistic or rebellious cohort of youths. 


The survey findings based on retrospective cross-sectional analysis 
are most relevant to broad policy considerations. The majority of youth have 
few persistent labour market problems and as they move into adulthood, their 
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labour narket situation should continue to stabilize. However, the "average 
youth" concept masks variation among young people and this survey offers some 
evidence that there is a small group of youths that experiences severe, 
long-duration unemployment. Furthermore the survey provides data to 
demonstrate some degree of correlation between early labour market experiences 
and later measures of success among youth. Therefore, on average, youths whose 
initial entry experiences are dominated by unemployment are fairly likely to 
continue to have difficulties and many would enter the adult labour force at a 
disadvantage. 
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Proyvect #77027 
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RESPONDENT , 
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RESPONDENT INTERVIEWER: 
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RESPONDENT TIME INTERVIEW STARTED: 
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4, AME YOU INTERESTED IN GETTING A yOS av THE PRESENT TIME? 
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| 
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a : 
76 Now | nEED some Varoanteion ABOUT YOUR SCHOOL BACKGROUND. HOW FAR 010 YOU 
@O IN SCHOOL = THAT 18, WHAT WAS THE 4IGHEST LEVEL YOU REACHED? 
Gaace scnooL = PaRT ( )2B—e1- Bo 
- COMPLETED () -. 
H1Gm SCwOOL = PART () 3 
= COMPLETED (>) a - 
Tecwmicar (vocaTionaL) = Part ( )25—1 29= 
"= COMPLETED () 2 
Uni versity/community courece/CEGEP = Paar ( ) 3 


- comptrten ( ) =—& 


Post GRagUATE sTUOIES 
(SPECIFY) 


OrHeR 
(SPECIFY) 


(IF RESPONDENT ATTENDED 30TH 41GH ANO TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 2HESK 3CTH CATISCRIES) 


3. HOw .ON@ AGO DIO YOU STOP SEING 4 FULL TIME STUDENT? (RETORO) Ce 


MONTHS AGO CR YEARS AGO 


9.(a) HAVE YOU SPECIALIZED IN AMY SUBUECT OR TYPE OF TRAINING? OR EXAMPLE, 
ELECTRONICS, WELDING, TEACHING, “MATWEMATICS, OR SOMETHING LIKE THAT? 


YES ( ) 32-1 CONTINUE. NO ( jee = SKIP TS 2.10 ore 
(a) Wear was 17? (RECCRD SPECIFIC SUBJECT) = 
ft 


(c) WHERE 010 You Take wis TRaimine? (SO NOT 2EAC UIST) (PRCBE) 


HtGH scwoor ( }35=14 


= POST SECONOARY (4705 
University/community coursse/Ceserp ( ) 


CYMER 
(SFETIFY) 


Tecumicau sCwoou = secomoamy urver ( ) a2 
} 
{ 


(0) Sto vou sompucme tuts TRAINING = THAT 19, 919 YOU SRAODUATE SR SET a SERTIF ICATE, 
SR SOMETHING LIKE THAT? 


YES ( )36=<1 Te) ( lee 


(g) Save vou TAKEN Any FURTHER TRAINING IN THIS FIELD? 


ves ( 38701 Te) el SKIP eae) 


Pree 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
! 
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(s) 
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1S 7a) 
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YES: sooo o@c:ision ( )S4—1 
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5 ee 
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How exacTLy 310 vou 3eT THaT soe? (RECORD VERBATIM) 24. 
2z- 
Do vou FEEL vOUR EDUCATION HELPED yOu TO SET THAT OB? 
YES ( }25-1 GO TO (e) NO ( we GO TO 2.22 25=- 
Don't cnow/ ( 9s 
MOT SURE 
How? (RECCRO VERBATIM) Su 
Zm 
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« zoe 
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S37 = 


ee 


PEOPLE LEAVE JOBS "FOR VARIOUS REASONS. WHAT WAS YOUR REASON? £460, WAS IT 
A TEMPORARY JOS OR CLO YOU QUIT FOR SOME REAgON? (RECORD VERBATIM) 


Wey was twat? (00 NOT 2EAO LIST) (RECORD) (INTERVIEWER NOTE: 
SHORTAGE: OF sORK ( )37=1 THIS MAY HAVE SEEN 
Cronee ( )38e1 ANSWERED ABOVE) 
Como: tions ( )39<1 
ComworKens ( )4O—4 
Pressure ( )4101 
Tyee oF sork ( \4aut 
Joss ( )43=1 
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HOw MANY FULL TIME JOBS, THAT 18 2O wOURS 4&4 WEEK 2R MORE, HAVE YOU HAO SINCE 
LEAVING SCHOOL? CIRCLE ANSweR) 
4 2 3 & 5 § a 8 9 3m sore 


Qe THESE TULL eTINMWE JOBS, <0w “ANY 910 YOU sORmm af FOR © (READ L!5T) 
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# OF s0o8s 
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27. Now | want TO FINO OUT WHAT YOU MAVE SEEN OOING OURING THE ®AST 2 YEARS. 
HERE 19 A CALENOAR FOR YOU TS USE 48 4 REFERENCE. LET'S START wITH 
SEPTEMBER OF THIS YEAR. WHAT sERE YOU 20I1NG? 


(CONTINUE THROUGH 2 YEAR PERIOD, WRITING IN ON CALENDAR WHAT RESPONDENT ‘wAS 
DOING. THEN FOR EACH JOB (FULL OR 2ART TIME) ASK THE SUESTIONS LISTED ON 
PaGE S$ (CONTD). COMPLETE & SECTION FOR EACH JOB PERIOD. IF MORE THAN 3 
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TIME PERI0O COVERED: enon: TO: 


‘aHaT TYPE OF yoRe: 


WHAT TYPE OF COmMPanys: 


How 010 YOu O8TAIN THAT vOE? 


2 as it ruce rime (30 nouns « weex om more)? ( ) Om any TIME? ad 
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SH eV A, 


(m GENERAL, HOW SBEFUL 0O YOU FEEL YOUR EDUCATION AAS BEEN IN SETTING THE 
yoes vou've ~a0? (READ LIST) (RECORD BELOW) 


4 28( 4) 2 28( 2) 


Very useruL. ( )58=1 ( )5~1 
Fairy useruc C dance () << 
Net TOO USEFUL ( ) <3 ( ) 3 
Not af aub vSEFUL () — () — 


I GENERAL, HOW USEFUL CO you FEEL YOUR EDUCATION was SEEN im COING THE JOBS 
you've wae? (READ LIST) (RECORD ABOVE) 


BaSED OM YOUR OWN PERSONAL EXPERIENCE, 00 YOU THINK ThaAT IT 18 RELATIVELY 


CaAsy OR OIFFIicuLT FOR yOu TO GET A Joe? 
~~ 


Easy ( )60-1 Orerieurr ( )<e Son’? «now ( 3 ee: 


| 3 


Wey? (RECORD VERBATIM) 


JUST TO REFRESH MY SEMORY, ARE YOU WORKING FULL TIME NOW = THAT 18, SC HOURS 
A WEEK OR MORE AND EARNING SONEY? 


YES ( )65=7 GO TO 9.37 NO ( we SKIP TO 2.30 
(eace #9 © #tKNK) 


\WdHaT KINO OF WORK? 


‘HAT KINO OF COMPany? 


THINKING AMEAO & YEAR FROM NOW, CO YOU WANT TO STAY WITH THAT SOMPANY IR TO 
CHANGES 


Stay ( } 7-1 Nor surg ( )ez 
Cuamce ( ) <2 


\Wduy 00 You say Twat? (SESORD VERBATIM) 


THINKING SACK TD THE LATEST 2R “OST RECENT ®€R100 YOU sERE DUT IF WORK 40W 


‘RECCRO) | SKIP 79 3622 | 
TEST EVER ut oF ome 17527 Cenc #12 2 


| 3Lse) | 
| SSS SSS SSS 


Ww 
SuRtIne TuwE TIME vou @wertn'= SORMING, wea? g4$ FOUR AAIN SOURCE SF FINANCIAL 
= a a - . <— a dae 
sueeoRrT?) anytuing erse? (50 NOT SEA0 L157? 


Fiast OTHER 

MENTION MENTIONS 
UNEMPLOYMENT inguRance (J.1.) ° Cie tnt oe | 
JELF ARE i \%201 ( jee 
“ONEY FROM FamtLy han a te ( }—e 
LOANS "ROM BANK, ETC. v7 G4 { j<2 
Savincs , »tS=e% ( +a 
30D voes/tant Time (b= Ll 
ReoucE ExPenses Kp tet (Ved 
2OCMMATE/SPOUSE sORKS , 4301 Cited 
MOVE IN sITH FAMILY/FRIENDS . 1 7*S—1 oe 2 
Orwer ‘ 


= - - « <* Fy a. ee - = - 6 | 
© 48. CNEMPUSYMES In SNSURANGE scx “ein soeec ee ac anew ce ae 

=) Ms evovsvener = Gc ieee See! se ee ao eae ee \ 
ole -< -_ ‘we : 


Se ee ee creme 


Oy 
d 
') 


2ON 
4 


(vy Ov dy OV 
i] 


‘tf Oo 
t) 


WT | 


mat < 
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34.(8) Dio vou RECEIVE Amv UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE OURING THIS #ER100? 
YES C Jaze? GO TO 9.3 NO ( )—2 Go TO (c) ‘ 22- 


{¢) Oto vou QuaLIFY FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SENEFITS? 


YES ( )23—1 NO ( )<2 ; 1 27s 
Wey O19 YOU NOT RECEIVE TwEM? dey wor? (RECCRO VERBATIM) 
(RECORD VERBATIM) ” 
2he 
25= 
 25= 
2 
Soles Wear !$ THE MINIMUM AMOUNT OF “SONEY YOU PERSONALLY NEED ®8€R SEEK TO SET SY 
WHEN vOu'RE witTwouT 4 yoB? 
$0 - 25 ( )28—1 $75 - 3 ( )— 28. 
2§ = $0 () <2 100 - 160 ( <5 
igh Beeler) C2) 425 Qver 3750 ( )< 
Son's? <Now ( }<9 


er 


2.(a) During THE TIME YOU WERE si TWOUT 4 508, SERE YOU OFFERED any [08S YOU DION'T wane? 


VES ( )29e1 SO TC (a) NO ( )<2 Su 7 oO Be 57(e) Zoe 
(a) How many? (RESCRO) Oe 
(c) ‘dwar Kinos oF Joss? Joe #1 423 
(RECORD ) 
Joe #2 25.38 
Jos #3 7o—2 
(9) ‘dwy O10 vou TURN 90WN 2 (45K FOR ZACH JCB) (RECSRD VERBATIM) 
J08 #1 ze 
hee 
JOB #2 +5- 
a6< 
JOB #2 se 
“a 


37 .ia) Wat 1S THE SORST THING A80UT SEING sItMOUT 4 508? Secono worst? ©=ELCRD /ESSATI™M 


! 
! 
| 
ae 
SECOND WORST: "s 
1 
<3) wHAT 90 YOU LIKE asOUT 3EING wiTMouT a vos? (£5520 VERSaT!™) 
(sc) aAwytwtnG gLse?  RESCRC VERSATIM) 
(3) Fiast senticn: s*. 
sce 


(¢) OTWER MENTIONS: 


fg) 


hd42- - 
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WaT 1S YOUR MAIN REASON FOR waving 4 yOB8? (RECORD VERBATIM) 


57- 
58- 

‘nN MOT WORKING O10 YOU 44VE TO CUT DOWN ON YOUR EXPENSES? 
YES ( )55<1 NO ( )-2 $9. 


310 vou wave TO SELL OM Give UP AMY MAJOR POSBSESSIONG SUCH AS CAR, STEREO, ETt.? 
Yes ( )60=1 NO ( )ae c= 


f aus SKIP TO Q.52 = eace #12 - sce | 


oe Xe 


ASK ALL RESPONDENTS NOT WORKING FULL TIME 


+0. (a) 


(9) 


S2.{a) 


(3) 


<-@ 


ARE YOU WORKING PaRT TIME? 
YES ( )67<1 GO TO (a) NO ( )<2 GO TO 9.41 


‘duat <tinO OF JOB 00 YOU nave? 


Tyee oF comeanry: 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR & FULL TIME JOB 2IGHT NOW? 


YES ( )66—1 GO TO 2.43 NO ( )<2 ASK Q.42 AND SKIP 
: TO Q.47 


way not? (RECCRO) (CO NOT READ LIST) 


HEALTW/ILLNESS ( Lack sxtus ( )67<7 


NOT (NTERESTED If yates 


MaTERnity/cnito caag/ ( 
WORKING NOW 


KEEPING HOUSE 


Jos TRAINING/SacK ( NOT (NTERESTED IN ( 631 | a5 
TO SCHOOL WORKING EVER | 
WAITING FOR RECALL ( UNtOm WIRING SACK (aoe 
2 ( “CMOER | 
ELAXING/VaCaTIOn real | 
NO yOes AavaiLagLe ( (SPECIFY) | 
be a 


PREFER TO WORK PART 
TIME 


Mae SuPPoRT seLr ( )73=1 

SEAD - SupeorT serr ano oTwers ( ) <a 

LIST) ExTRA MONEY () 3 a 
Priog/SaTISFacti On () — 
| MOCPENOENCE ( ) 5 ee eee ae 
Sureosen To/eExPecTEeD () <6 
<eczP eusy () 7 
Enyoy 1? () 3 
Don't want A J98 () J 


‘MAT SORT 2F A JOB 4AE vou LooKiNe For? (PRCKBE FOR SPECIFIC TYPE GF .08) 


WAnyTwimwat epee, aa) Re, 2.47 | 


“Ow LIKELY 90 YOU fEEL you 4@€ “9 FINO 17?) (2EA0 2/ST) 


Very wiweLy ( )15=14 Nor 790 LIKELY ( }23 
FAIRLY LIKELY Gs ad Nor af 4c LIKELY ( Jo 
Son'> «Now ( \—< 


15 TWERE “MUCH SOMPETITION FOR TWESE JOGS «ERE !N 


YES ( }1€=1 NO 


i game 
oe 
n 


Con's <Now 


47a) 


1402 


x 


Wuat 18 THE MIiMIPUR 4OUNT OF MONEY YOU PERSONALLY NEED 9€R SEEK TO GET BY 


TWESE oavs? (wRITE IN) 


(93) ‘dmat 18 YOUR MAIN SOURCE OF FINANCISK SUPPORT AIGHT now? AnYTMwING ELSE? 


59) 


(o 


) 


) 


(OC NOT READ LIST) 


WELF aac 

MOngyY FROM FaRmILy 
Money From FeIENnos 
LOang FROM BANK, crc. 
Savings 

Soon s0ss/Paat cIME 
REDUCE EXPENSES 
RoomearTt/sPousk vorns 


Move im with Famivy/retenos 


ea 


Orwer 


(SPECIFY) 


AaC YOU 2ECEIVING AMY JNEMPLOYRENT INSUPANCE? 


Unemecovment Insurance (U.L.) * 


Fiast Orwer 

MENTION MENTIONS 
( )19—1 ( )<e 
( )20—=1 ( )< 
( )et=4 ( )<e 
( \e2~1 ( )<e 
( )23—1 ( jee 
( )24—1 ( )< 
( jeS=1 ( )-e 
( )@6—1 ( j<e 
( }27~1 ( }ae 
( 28-1 ( )xe 


i] 
YES ( )31=1 GO TO (Fr) Te) ( je Soleo (a) | 
| 
O10. YOU QUALIFY ORM UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SENEF ITS? | 
YES ( )32<1 - NO (}ee 
Y ; 
‘ } 
‘duv¥ 910 YOU NOT RECEIVE THEM? ‘duv NOT? | 
Diow't avery (unspecivieo) { )3z=1 ImSUFFICIENT #CEXS ( )34e1; 
HaSsLe/SOTHER () <2 NOT LOOKING FOR woRe ( ) «gi 
Too Lone TO wait Co) »=3 NOT IN INSURED EMPLOYMENT ( ) <3. 
Dion's veEeo/eaice () — CrMen 
be ‘ =< (SPECIFY) 
"20 SmORT 4 TIME TS RECEIVE {ee 
S98 Ame QUICKLY () << 
TURNED SOwn/cuT oFe a Ac 
SrHER 
em ta ng Na a pha extn 
Se ayy [ au $0 75 3.38 | 
PE tves TO) Cem. 38K 
WHAT SOULD YOU 00 IF YOU 010 NOT MECEIVE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE? 
(90 NCT READ LIST) 
ise Tay TO set 4 Joe ( )5=1 
(CAEcK ahs 
Sila ‘ELF AME ( )3<% 
“ENT! ONS) Shes ( 97—% 
Savings i 138-1 
Spouse woaxs , S3ou% 
30mnmow FROM SL@ENTS/FRIENOS i" 
MOVE IN WIT SAMENTS/FRIENOS eras 
Srwer 
(SPEC iF) 


(See ee ee ¢ 
SE 


19 < 
18— 


gis 


3e- 


wi 
\» 
) 


4 Noe 
y <a 
( 


BY 
‘ ‘ 


‘ 
ce) 
4 


“3 
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&2.(a) Sime vou wave SEEN WITwOUT 4 FULL TIME JOB, wave YOU SEEN OFFERED any? 
YES ( )&43—21 GO TO (s) NO ( )-2 GO TO 2,49 


(9) How many? (RECORO) 


(¢) Wear cinos of soes? (RECORO) 


Jos #1 4S —a08 
Jos #2 _ 4g—52 
soe #35 93-36 
(0) Wey of0 vou TURN DOWN 2? (ASK FOR EACH JOB) (RECORD VERBATIM 

JOB #1 

JCB #2 

JCB #3 

49. ‘dat 1S PWE WORST THING ABOUT NOT HAVING A FULL TIME VOB? SECOND worst? 


(RECORD VERBATIM) 


Worst: 


SEcSONG WORST? 


SO.(a) Wear 90 YOU BIKE AGOUT NOT HAVING 4 FULL TIME 168? (RESORO VERBATIM) 
(a) awvrnine erse? (RECORD VERBATIM) Notmiwa ( )99 GO TO 9651 


FimstT “SENT! ON: 


STHER “MENTIONS: 


(3) Save vou 440 TO SELL OR ZIVE JP ANY MAJOR SOSSESSIONS SUCH 48 CAM, STEREO, 
Etta. 


YES ( )12<14 NO ‘ )ee 


¥ 


F 


(e) 
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-12<¢ 


NOW LET'S TALK 480UT THE JOG “MARKET WERE IN (NAME CF CITY/TOWN) 


WouLd vou SAY I(T 1S VERY CASY, FAIRLY CASY, FAIRLY OLFFICULT OR VERY OIFFICULT 
FOR YOUR 4@€ TO GET 4 yOe® vou want? (RECSRO 3ELOw) 
a ae aa 
(sax oF rCSPONOENT) 


Now wow seo0uT yOuR 4G£. How CASY OM CIFFICULT 18 IT FOR THEM va 
per a von? (OPPOSITE SEX) (aeSear CATEGORIES AND 2ESSRO 3ELOw) 
. Q.52(4) 2.52(8) 
Own Sex QvecsirEe sex | 
| 
Very casy ( )13<1 ASK (a) ( 1404 13 
Fciete cans in ee (c) ano (0) (yy | 
Faimuy oipricurr ( ) 3 ASK (8) ano ( ) 3 ‘st 
Very 21FFICULT () — sail ne () 
oe eos f 
| 
Don't know () @ () 9 | 
lace 
IF RESPONDENT ANSWERED "EASY" IN 3.5264). ASK /2) AND (0): a, 
19— 
‘dua? SORT SF JOBS DO YOU PHIMK ARE SAAINLY AVAILABLE FOR YOUNG 
in THIS arm€a? (RECORO VERBATIM) (SEX OF RESPONCENT: 
'23~ 
'27- 
day 90 YOU THINK SOME YOUNG HAVE DIFFICULTY SETTING yO8s? 21= 


(RECORD VERBATIM) (sex oF RESPONDENT) | 22< 


IF SE SPENCE MT 


ENSaE eee lioe UOC et sais cae SK: 


AME THERE ANY SORT SF JOBS AVAILABLE FOR YOUNG ~OUR GET 
(SEX OF RESPONDENT) 7. 
PP pe 
VES ( )%5e1 SO TD (8) NO ( ded Saece va) 


‘awAT TYPE oF yoss? (=2ESSRD VERBATIM) 


Kot Xt 
oO OOS 


: Oe- 

_« 
van 

duy aRO THEY avaicaer”e? (SESSRO VERBATIM) iA 
-=<c= 
<i. 

iF 

amy 00 YOu FCEL 17'S $0 DIF FIsuLT TO SET 4 208 AROUND ~ERE? (FESTRO (ERSATIM) 
—_—-e_ 


(3s) 


CS) 


Co) 


(¢) 


= *147ae 


mols oe 


ASK ALL RESPCNOENTS 


WHERE TERE ARE SHORTAGES OF 10GS iN YOUR SPINION WHO 18 MAINLY RESPONS 1 OLE? 


(00 NOT READ LIST) Q.5h(4) 2.54(0) 
First MENTION OTHWER MENTIONS 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ( )52=1 ( jae 
PROoviMcr sl ZOVERMMENT ( )53=1 ( jae 
LOCAL GoveRement ( )Se—4 ( ae 
Yurong - ( )S5=1 ee: 
= conormy ( )5é—1 ( jee 
Locau susiness ( 57-1 ( we 
81a coneoraTions ( )8-1 ( }e 
PEOPLE THEMSELVES ( )55—1 ( we 
lpi GRANTS ( :60—% ( jme 
NO One ( 36121 ( jee 
CTHER 
GSPECIF YS 00) (aaa, 98 a ee meen mer 
SOVERNMENT ° ( )64—1 ( )<e 
Don'r KNOw. Cy ess Ca) 


Awvone erse? (SECORD ABOVE) 


© IF RESPONDENT CAN'T DISTINGUISH S3ETWEEN LEVELS OF SCVERNMENT 
RESCSO UNCER SCVESNCENT 


duy? (RESCRD VERBATIM) 


‘WdwaT 20 YOU THINK S4N 8€ CONE TO ImPeove THE SITUATION? (RECZCRO VERBAT!I™) 


Mave ~OU EVER SCONE 70 AaMOTHWER SITY DR PROVINCE JUST “3S TRY TO saTr a ~08? 
vES OS eS Bis se tery NO ()< ioled te PE LTE, 


dow OFTEN save vOU 3ONE Tar? 


Sauce 8 (:~+)e=1 Tatce ( je THaCE TIMES OR SORE ( )>> 
' 
fe,eee 
Wis Cse 
HOw MANY TIMES WAVE YOU SOTTEN A JOB IN ANOTHER CITY 2R PROVINCE? =<") 
ANSwes ) 


‘ 2 3 + g 5 ar sore 
dmaT'S PwE FARTHEST vOU'VE EVER 3ONE 79 SET 4 598? 


“ILCs oR CN AMEm cP a Gilerct 5 


Se ES 


INTESV Ieee SLEASE ‘icTo iF :3 Ne 
SARE PROVINCE, 8E£510N rN | 
; (3EE MANUAL) 
OR aNnOTeER ae) | 
a 


55.(c) Wouco vou 8€ PREPsaco NOU TO MOVE Im ORDER TO GET 4 108? 


$7. 


An 
oo 
e 
oo 
> 
~~ 


YES ( )16=1 NO ( <2 
+ 
How Fraa? | Way nor? (RECCRO VERBATIM) 


(RECORD VERBATIM) 


1S TWERE ANY CONDITION UNOER WHICH 
you sOULD MOVE? 


veS ( )2t<1 «NOC ee 897 


‘idmar ig teat? (RECORD VERBATIM) 


(INTERVIEWER: TRY TO GET SPECIFIC 
ANSWER ) 


REGAROLESS OF THE 108 YOU'RE LOOKING FOR, WHAT 13 THE MINIMUM ACCEPTABLE WAGE OR 


2? (RECORD 3ELSW IN THE CATESCRY 


(same OF CITY/TOWN) MENTIONED 3Y RESPONDENT) 


$ 2€R HOUR OR 


SALARY YOU dant “ERE IN 


PER WEEX oR 
eer ~onTH OR 
PER YEAR. CR 


MINIMUM WAGE ( 99 


Now |1'O LIKE TO TALK & BIT ABOUT YOUR FUTURE. WHAT 30M OR TYPE SF WORK 390 YOU 


YOURSELF OPE TO waVE A YEAR FROM Now? (WANT TYPE CF JOB NOT COMP4NY) 
(RECORD VERBATIM) ie 


Same vow ( ) 52-21 ASK Q.S8(a) & 3acx 79 scHooL 
SKIP TO Q.50 


don't «now 


‘dmaT MAKES THAT 508 SR TYPE 3H wORK attRACTIVE TO vou? (RECCRO VERBATIM) 


IF NC MENTION SF SSLCSTICN/STEAINING EXPERIENCE 1M fa}, ASK: 


Seve yOu EVER JORKED SR TRAINES IN THIS F'ELD 3EF ORE? 
YES ( )57-1 NO ( )<e 
HOw S000 90 YOU FEEL YOUR CHANCES 4@€ 2F GETTING THAT SOB OR TYSE OF WORK? 
(Ses , - = 
. £40 VERY 3000 . ) 3e1 Not Too 3000 Ce ; 
ello), Son's <now 3 ¢ 
FAIRLY ‘ ony ars - 
tary goon =( } ae Not af aun coor ( )= (39 7S 0.50) 
auy 30 vou Say Twat? (RECORD VERBATIM) 


1 


21] 


c= 


60. 


St. 
$2 
e 
La 
57. 
ES <a) 
f ‘ 
\3) 


HERE 4RE SOME THINGS PEOPLE OFTEN SAY ABOUT THEMSELVES. For EACH, CAN YOU 
TELL ME WHETHER YOU FEEL THIS Way ABOUT YOURSELF OR NOT? (HANO RESPONDENT 


CaRO 60) Don't 
<= th ALLO 
Many Times | PEEL | wave LITTLE INFLUENCE Zu 
GvER THE THINGS THAT HAPPEN TO ME ( } > ( )ne ‘ s=9 
("me THE KINO OF PERSON WHO LIKES TO STAY \ laden 4 
AT OME sOR FOR & LONG TIME ee C ke OR Ie, 
| LIRE TO COMPETE WITH OTHER PEOPLE ( \4S—1 (me ( 9 
iducw | max€ Pvcans, | am almOST CERTAIN ( 46—4 Goike oe 


TuaT | CAM “KE THEM WORK 


REACHING THE TOP IN MY LINE OF wORK 13 <1 
VERY imPORTANT TO ME ( 47 ( ime ( i 


| Am UMWILLING TO SETTLE OOWN INTO 4 1 ( 
PERMANENT YOR 42T THIS TIRE ( hs 2 ( = 


le yOU “ave/Ha0 A YOUNGER S3ROTWER/SISTER, SAY agouT T7214 YeaRS OLD, wwaT 
AOVICE wOULD YOU GIVE WIM/HER ABOUT THEIR FUTURE? 
(RECSRO VERBATIM) 


Fimaccy, | wav€ & PEW QUESTIONS ABOUT YOURSELF THAT JE sOULD LIKE YOU TO 
ANSWER. THESE QUESTIONS WEL? US TD CLASSIFY YOUR ANSWERS. . 


Se vou wive |= (2E£A0 LIST) 


ALONE ( ) 53=1 Swame sPaatment/souse ere 


with FRIENO(S) oa 
‘ith wuseano/wiee ( ) -2 
Orwer 


(SPECIFY) 


Wich eanents/ (5 3 
RELATIVES 


ARE YOU THE SAIN SAGE CARNER |= THAT 18, “HE FERSON 4MO SRINGS IN THE “MOST 
MONEY IN YOUR HOUSEHOLD? 


YES ( )Set 30 70 3.85 NO ( we 60 TO 2.5% 
dmO 18 THE wAIN WAGE Caner? (SEDSRD) 
>= id . - Sant / 
aR Ent ( $F <1 |} dun SMaRe TQU4LLY ( je5 30 TS {3 
“uspawo/wire ( 2 we) OT Te Tuer 
HOW MANY ARO THERE? (SE50R0) C3240 LIST ANC SECCRO) 
WOULGS THEY BE - NUMBE S NUMBER 
srorwea(s) paacnt(s) 
SisteR<s) eocommars(s) 
ed a 
reiceno(s) @USBANO/WIFE om) 
OTMER 
ooo a 
LSPecir’, 
orerak cf (4) SHOULD MAMEN uNSece SIVEN oN (a) | soc: 
2PE “MERE ANY OTWER 44Gf TAMNERS? (CSU \Gteal Scum Om aT NC C Jee 3.26 
sow “any? ‘Ss&20s9) 
“ c> : NUMBER 
wOULS TwEY SE = muss? NUMSER 
grotweris) PARENT'S) 
sisteais) ' 200rm~are(s) ¢ 
rRieno(s) <USBANO/WIFE ane 
leweR 


(oes 6 aa 
eS asa 


ue 


=-: 


' 
\ 


“Vg 
Ey be Be ee 


Orr Ov Yer 
( 


Vttf\s -2 Oro 
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- 16 - al CARO 7 
66. Waar 18 your mamiTac srarus? IF DIFFICULTY, ASK: Twar 18, 4a vou maanieD 10-7 
OR SINGLE? 
Maarie€D ( )41401 Wioow( er) ( joe We 
Simeone () <2 Sepamareo ( )<5 
Otvercen () -=3 Orwer 
GstomMmaurtn) ll. 
§7.(s) De vou wave awy O€PENOENTS = THAT 18, PEOPLE WHO RELY Om YOU FOR THEIR SAIN 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT? 
YES. ( )12<1 GO TO (8) NO ( )ad GO TO 2.52 "Ze 
(3) How many? (AECORD) 13< 
(c) How many aac = (READ LIST AND RECORD NUMBER) he 
CHILOREN Orwen e€Larives | ‘S- 
Pam entis) Crwer | *E= 


HUSBANO/WIFE 


(TOTAL 2 (2) SHOULD MATCH ANSWER SIVEN IN (ae) ) 


32. WERE YOU SORM ERE IW (NAME SF CITY /?POwN) ? 
YES ( )191 60 702.70 NO ()a2 G0 TO Q.69 a 
59.(4) ‘WERE wERE YOU s0Rn? rio 


\RESCRO @— Sev NAME CF OSI UY/T OWN, “8CVINCE CR SCUNTRY 


(3) Ir mor in Camaoa — ASK: | 


HOW LONG WAVE YOU SCEN IN Canada? (RECSRO) 21] 
70.(4) wERE YOU RAISED, 4NO 010 YOU CET “OST OF YOUR SCHOOLING Im (NAME OF CITY OR 
SCUNTRY WHERE 30RN)? 
YES ’ )22e1 0° TO 2.71 NO ( )<2 GO TO @.(s) 22 
(3) dere, Twat 1S swat city(s) om souNTRY 019 ~OU 30 TO SCHOOL? 
(RESSRO ALL “MENTICNS) | 
Er See a EE A éf- 
| cu. 
pz 
| 
74 ca} ow LONG nave vou LIVED sere in (NAME TF THIS 31)? “2ESSR0) zee 
Ee { 
(3) ‘deat LANGUAGE 2% LANGUAGES WERE SPOKEN aT “OME WHEN TOU SERE GROWING JP? 
(SECCRO ALL MENTICNS) = | 
EnNGuism ( )26=1 zSe- 
Frencw { )27~1 27 = 
| 
Gerran ( )28=1 1 280 
Seanignu/ / | 
\ 2eSe4 zoe 
Pomrucucse ) Z 
| 
lracian ( )312% | 3" 
Crue | 32. 
(SPESIFY) | 
! 
TZ. 4) deat 1S OR saS YOUR FATWER'S “ain SCSUPATION © “MAT ©$, swat 310 <€ womK at 
FOR SWE LONGEST T1ME? LIF NO FATHER, TETAIN FOR “OTHERS, ZUAROIAN, ITC.; | se 
‘ ' on 


(3) ‘deat TY®8E 3F company wag Tuat? es 
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Se aes 


72.(¢) Do vou waPPEn TO KNOW WOW FAR WE WENT IN SCHOOL? 


1F RESPONOENT UNSURE - PROBE FOR EXAMPLE, 910 HE COMPLETE HIGu SCHOOL? 


Gaaok S$CwHooL - Part ( )37~21 
= COMPLETED () 2 
HiGw scnoouw — PaRT ( ) 3 
- cometeteD Ce) | ale 
Tecwmican (vocationar) = Part ( )38=1 
© COMPLETED () 
Uneversity/comeunity coucese/CEGEP =< part () 3 
; -compreten ( ) <& 
PosT GRAOUATE STUDIES 
(SPECIFY) 
OTWER 


(SPECIFY) 


(1F PARENT ATTENOED 30TH 41GA ANO TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, CHECK BOTH CATESORIES) 


’ 


isle Can YOU ESTIMATE FOR ME HAT THE TOTAL ANNUAL INCOME FOR THIS HOUSEHOLDS WOULD 
BE — THAT 1S, TOTAL ANNUAL INCOME FROM ALL SOURCES SEFORE TAXES? 
(HAND RESPONDENT CARD 73) 


Unoer $10,000 ( )2G—1 
$10,000 - $15,000 () «2 
$15,000 - $25,000 (>) 3 
$25,000 + () — 
ReruseD Ge) a5 
Con’? know () «9 
74, FINALLY, WHAT |$ YOUR Sum PERSONAL “MONTHLY INCOME SEF ORE TAXES RIGHT NOW? 
(HAND RESPONDENT CARD 74) 
NO INCOME ( )4O—1 
LESs Twaw $200 >€R MONTH ( Gh ed 
$200 - $259 ver sontw i tae3 
$400 = $559 fer sontn (j= 
SECO = $799 »e8 ~owrs ( ) #5 
38CO = $4,250 »eRr ~ontw C")" ces 
81,2CO ano 2VER 2E8 MONTH { ) 7 
ReruseD () <3 


THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR TIME AND “ELP! 


Sr a a a ie a e+ So cereteeronseeensaennammneocy-ermniap easier sguane - eons 
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APPENDIX B 


METHODOLOGY 


Project Design 


Study of youth employment and unemployment was initiated in the summer of 
1977 using two research strategies. Qualitative research had the objective of 
identifying salient points for later exploration in a quantitative study. 
Contextual information from the qualitative study was also used in the design 
and interpretation of the quantitative work. 


A detailed description of the focus group interviews carried out for the 
qualitative study is contained in Appendix G. 


Design of the survey instrument was carried out jointly by Employment and 
Immigration and Complan Research Associates. The questionnaire was subjected to 
two pretests; the first to evaluate the conceptual framework, and to test for 
validity and reliabiilty of measurements, the second in both English and French 
to refine wording, format, pacing and interviewer preparation. The questionnaire 
was translated into French by Concorde Translation Services. 


Sample size, sample allocation and weighting procedures were examined by 
the Senior Methodologist of the Rule of Ten Methodology Section of Statistics 
Canada. The survey methodology was approved, subject to the normal paramaters 
of data reliability associated with various levels of analysis. 


Interviewer Briefing and Field Verification 


All interviewers were given extensive briefings. Furthermore, supervisors 
and interviewers were provided with written instructions and examples prepared 
specifically for this project. Special attention was paid to the role of the 
interviewer in completion of the retrospective calendar of labour force 
activities which was contained within each interview. A project director was 
available to handle problems encountered in the field. 
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A minimum of 15% of each interviewer's work was verified by phone from 
Complan's head office. 


Sample Design 


The sampling frame was limited to youths between the ages of 15 and 24 who 
were not full-time students and were members of the labour force. Screening 
questions were used to ascertain that all respondents were either employed or 
interested and looking for employment at the time of contact. 


Selection was on a stratified random basis from a multi-stage sample of 
Canadian households. Sampling was disproportionate, yielding equal numbers of 
interviews in each region. Further, the ratio of employed to unemployed 
respondents was fixed at 2 to 1, also disproportionate. This design was 
developed in order to ensure adequate sample size for subsequent analysis of 
subgroups. 
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Sampling was in proportion to the national distribution of population in 
urban, semi-urban and urban-rural areas. Therefore, in order to provide a 
statistically valid, representative sample, city sizes were stratified so that 
they would be represented in proportion as they were found across each region. 


TABLE B-3 


DESIRED DISTRIBUTION OF INTERVIEWS BY STRATUM WITHIN REGION 


Stratum ] Stratum 2 Stratum 3 
Urban-Rural 
Urban Semi-Urban Less Than 
Region 100, 000+ 30,000-100,000 30,000 Total 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Atlantic 108 ~=«18 168 28 324 54 600 #100 
Quebec 384 64 6675 *11 150: 225 600 100 
Ontario 390 3=665 90 15 Te0wa cu 600 #100 
Prairies 426 = 71 30 5 144 24 600 #100 
B.C 396 666 827 Se7 ye Pal 600 100 
Total 706m 52 396)=—s «13 900 3830 3,000 100 


Sampling Procedure 


Actual cities, towns and rural routes were then selected within each region 
on a random basis, but ensuring geographic distribution. Once a city, town or 
rural route had been selected, a grid of the map numbered in serpentine fashion 
was used to select blocks by means of a table of random numbers. Block maps 
were then prepared in which the following was found - starting point (e.g., 
third house from the corner), a direction in which to proceed around the block, 
plus the Nth household sampling interval to be followed. 


For each primary block selected, a secondary and tertiary block was also 
selected. Secondary and tertiary blocks were only used when the primary block 
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failed to yield enough households to complete five interviews after two calls 
back had been made to all ‘no answer' households or to households where the 
required respondent was not in on the initial call. 


- 


TABLE B-4 


NUMBER OF CITIES AND BLOCKS SELECTED BY REGION 


No. of 
; No. of Cities/ Primary 
Region Strata Communities Blocks 
Atlantic ] 3 21 
2 5 35 
3 ly! 64 
Quebec ] 4 1H) 
Zz 2 14 
3 6 29 
Ontario ] 9 78 
2 6 19 
3 7 23 
Prairies ] 85 
2 5 y 
5 y; 28 
BsGs ] 2 80 
2 2 9 
8 3] 


Interviewers were instructed to proceed to each pre-determined house and 
take a census of all 15 to 24 year olds (excluding full-time students) residing 
in the household, whether as part of the family or as a boarder. Using the 
revised Trohldahl-Carter grid they selected one respondent (if more than one 
person qualified) to answer the questionnaire. If interviewers did not find 
persons in the 15 to 24 age group who qualified as respondents residing in the 
home, they proceeded to the next Nth household. 


When a completed interview was obtained, required respondent was not in or 
did not answer, the interviewers were instructed to skip over two houses. One 
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call and a minimum two calls back were made to each potential respondent. Calls 
back had to be completed before continuing the pattern around the block or going 


to secondary or tertiary blocks. 


Probability selection was maintained at all stages. Interviewers had no 
freedom of choice in selecting blocks, households or individuals. 


TABLE B-5 


DISTRIBUTION OF COMPLETED INTERVIEWS 


Stratum 1 Stratum 2 Stratum 3 

Urban-Rural 

Urban Semi-Urban Less Than 
100 ,000+ 30,000-100,000 30,000 
No. % No. % No. % 
Atlantic 104 ~=«18 135) 7 3i 265. ~=—s 5] 
Quebec 303 65 71 12 tse. 2s 
Ontario 365° . 65 9] 15 VW. Zo 
Prairies 416 76 30 5 104 ~=619 
B.C. SAR 7S a) a 5 222 
Total 1,696 59 394 14 1O\3- gee! 


Total 
No. % 
564 +100 
586 100 
591] 100 
550 +2100 
562 100 

2,853 100 


A final cleaning of returns using validity checks yielded the net sample 


sizes shown in Table B-6. 


TABLE B-6 
SAMPLE SIZES AFTER VALIDITY CHECKS 


Employed Unemployed 
Atlantic 347 212 
Quebec 394 186 
Ontario 425 161 
Prairies 453 9] 
B.C. 371 183 
TOTALS 1,990 833 


Total 


559 
580 
586 
544 
554 


2,823 
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Weighting 


The number of completed interviews was by design not proportional to the 
youth labour force in each region (i.e., the total number of 15-24 year olds 
employed and unemployed, as reported by Statistics Canada). To reflect the true 
proportions of youth that were employed or unemployed in each region, weighting 
factors were applied to the interviews. The formula used was: 


No. Employed or Unemployed Total Interviews 
in the Region X Canada 
Total Youth Labour Force No. Interviews with 
(Canada) Employed or Unemployed 


in the Region 


TABLE B-7 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAMPLE AFTER WEIGHTING BY REGION AND LABOUR FORCE STATUS 


Employed Unemp]oyed Total 
Atlantic 203 54 257 
Quebec 61] 136 747 
Ontario 898 120 1,018 
Prairies 474 4] 515 
Bau. Pg hd 46 303 

2,443 397 2,840 


The Questionnaire and the Calendar 


All data are from in-person interviews which lasted up to one hour and were 
Carried out at the respondent's residence. The main body of the interview 
schedule covers the respondents situation at the time of the survey (November or 
early December, 1977), during their last period of unemployment (if any) and at 
the time of school-leaving and labour force entry. 


In addition, a retrospective longitudinal data base was created by focusing 
on the 24 month period from October 1975 to September 1977. The calendar was 
designed to be an inexpensive, efficient way of collecting longitudinal data. 

It had the advantage of minimizing respondent and coder-introduced variability 
for data on that period. It was, of course, subject to recall error which 
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presumably varied with the complexity of the respondent's behaviour and the 
elapsed time since its occurence. Unlike longitudinal data from periodic panel 
Surveys there was no loss due to geographic mobility and loss from decline in 
interest was very small. 
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APPENDIX C 


COMPARISON OF SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES 
OF YOUNG WORKERS (YOUTH SURVEY) AND LABOUR FORCE SURVEY (LFS) SAMPLES 


Several demographic characteristics of the Youth Survey sample and the 
youth sample of the Labour Force Survey for November 1977 were compared. It was 
not expected that the two groups would be identical for two main reasons. 

First, full-time students were excluded from the Youth Survey, whereas they were 
included in the Labour Force Survey if they were also working full or part time 
or seeking part-time employment. According to the Labour Force Survey, 
full-time students constituted 19.5% of youth in the labour force in November 
19775 


Secondly, aspects of the methods of data collection in the two surveys 
differed - the major difference being that in the Youth Survey the respondents 
were the direct source of data whereas in the LFS, information about the youth 
could have come from another member of the household. 


A comparison of the Youth Survey and the total youth sample of the 
November 1977 Labour Force Survey found that overall the two samples were 
similar (see Tables C-1 to C-5). 
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TABLE C-1 
4 DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLES BY SEX AND AGE 


Youth Labour Force 
Survey Survey/Nov. ‘77 
% 
Men 
15-19 35.8 38.9 
20-24 64.1 61.0 
Total 99.9 99.9 
Men/All Ages 52.1 54.5 
Women 
15-19 . 36.5 40.8 
20-24 63.4 59.1 
Total 99.9 99.9 
Women/Al1 Ages 47.8 45.5 
Both Sexes 
15-19 36e1 39.7 
20-24 63.8 60.2 
Total 99.9 99.9 
Both Sexes/All Ages 99.9 99.9 


The proportion of men and women in the Youth Survey differed slightly 
from that in the Labour Force Survey. As well, respondents in the Youth Survey 
were slightly older than those in the Labour Force Survey. 
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TABLE C-2 
DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLES BY SEX AND MARITAL STATUS 


Youth Labour Force 
Survey Survey/Nov. ‘77 
ys % 


Men 
Single 82.0 75.1 
Married 16.4 24.3 
Other* Ic 6 
Total 100.0 10050. 
Women 
Single 72.9 65.9 
Married 24.4 8265 
Other* 268 173 
Total LOO 100.0 
Both Sexes 
Single 1006 70.9 
Married 20.3 28:4) 
Other* Zee TO 
Total 100.0 100.0 


* Includes separated, divorced and widowed. 


The two samples varied significantly with respect to the marital status 
of the respondents. The Youth Survey sample contained a larger proportion of 
single respondents and respondents who were separated or divorced. 
Correspondingly, the Labour Force Survey sample contained many more married 
respondents than did the Youth Survey. 


oi64 = 


TABLE C-3 
DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLES BY SEX AND FULL/PART TIME EMPLOYMENT 


Youth Labour Force 
Survey Survey/Nov. '77 
% v4 
Men 
Full-Time 88.7 79.6 
Part-time Lhe 2 20.4 
Total 99.9 100.0 
Women 
Full-time 78.8 1G 
Part-time ai.1 28.5 
Total 99.9 100.0 
Both Sexes 
Full-time 83.9 75.9 
Part-time 16.0 24.1 
Total 99.9 100.0 


The incidence of part-time employment was substantially lower in the 
Youth Survey. This difference can probably be accounted for by the fact that 
full-time students were excluded from the Youth Survey even if they were 
employed part-time. 
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TABLE C-4 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATES OF SAMPLES BY SEX AND AGE 


Youth Labour Force 
Survey Survey/Nov. ‘77 
% ys 


Men 
~ 15-19 18.8 1637 
20-24 12.4 1247. 
15-24 14.6 15<0 
Women 
15-19 18.6 16.1 
20-24 1.5 12.0 
15-24 14.0 Sho Bd 
Both Sexes 
15-19 18.6 1744 
20-24 11.9 i264 
15-24 14.4* 14.4 


*Weighted to match LFS rate. 


The unemployment rates for the majority of age-sex sub-groups in both 
the Youth Survey and Labour Force Survey were quite similar. The younger women 
(15-19 yrs.) show the greatest spread, with those in the Youth Survey having a 
higher unemployment rate. 
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TABLE C-5 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATES OF SAMPLES BY EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


Youth Labour Force 
Survey Survey/Nov. '77 
% ys 
Any or Complete | 
Grade School 24.4 2515 
Any or Complete 
High School 13.2 1S02 
Any or Complete 
Post-Secondary Educ. 10.0 10.5 
Total 14.4* 14.4 


*Weighted to match LFS rate. 


Unemployment rates by level of formal education were quite similar for 
the Youth Survey and the November 1977 Labour Force Survey. The biggest 
difference in unemployment rate between these two samples was for youths with 
high school education. The Youth Survey found an unemployment rate three points 
higher than the LFS rate of 15.2 per cent. 


It should be noted that published Labour Force Survey data does not 
distinguish between high school dropouts and students who have graduated from 
high school. This distinction was made in the Youth Survey and it was found. 
that the unemployment rate for graduates was 11.1% and for drop-outs, 21.8%. 
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APPENDIX D 


COMPARISON OF SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES OF 


YOUNG WORKERS (YOUTH SURVEY) AND 1977 ANNUAL WORK PATTERNS SURVEY (AWPS). 


In January 1978, Statistics Canada conducted an Annual Work Patterns 
Survey as a supplement to the Labour Force Survey, in order to collect 
information on the labour market activities of the working age population over 
the entire calendar year 1977. A draft of the findings, including breakouts of 
15-24 year olds, was released for use in the interpretation of the Youth Survey. 
Overall, the results of the Youth Survey were found to be similar to those of 
the AWPS. 


The structure and conceptualization of the two surveys are similar in 
their use of the retrospective method of collecting data; the AWPS for the year 
1977 and the Youth Survey for a two-year period from October 1975 to September 
1977. In addition, both surveys identify the months in which activities such as 
employment, or unemployment occurred, thereby generating data on dynamics of the 
labour force as well as estimates of total months of activities and total 
numbers of persons experiencing particular activities throughout the year(s). 


However, the two samples differ and the results should be compared 
keeping these differences in mind. The Youth Survey sample was composed of 
approximately 2,800 non-student youths, aged 15 to 24, who were in the labour 
force in November 1977 when in-person interviews were held. The sample for the 
AWPS was that drawn from the January 1978 Labour Force Survey and thus entailed 
contacts with approximately 55,000 households. Interviews were carried out with 
One or more members of each household who provided information for all household 
members. The AWPS collected information on 1977 labour force activity of 
approximately 32,000 youths between 15 and 24 years of age. 
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The findings of the AWPS showed that 77.6% of the youth component in 
the sample were in the labour force at some time in 1977. The participation 
rate for young men was 83.1% which was substantially higher than the 72.1% rate 
of participation of young women. Similar measures are not available from Youth 
Survey data as the sample was composed solely of labour force participants. 


The proportion of young labour force participants who experienced 
unemployment was similar in both surveys. The AWPS reported 32% had been 
without work in 1977; the Youth Survey found 38% over the two-year recall 
period. 


Similar proportions of youth in both surveys were fully employed for 
a one-year period. Forty-five percent of youths in the AWPS who were in the 
labour force at some time in 1977 were employed for the whole year, compared to 
49% of youths in the Youth Survey sample who were labour force participants 
between October 1976 and September 1977 (the second year of the retrospective 
calendar). 


Both surveys gathered data on time employed, unemployed, and in the 
labour force and by way of comparison, respondents to the Youth Survey averaged 
substantially more time in the labour force, mainly because of the criterion 
that all respondents be labour force participants at the time of the survey. 


However, the surveys yielded similar findings on time spent employed 
and unemployed. Employed young respondents in the AWPS averaged 35.6 weeks of 
work compared to approximately 69 weeks of work over two years for Youth Survey 
respondents. AWPS youths with any unemployment averaged 13.7 weeks without work 
in one year while Youth Survey respondents reported 28 weeks of unemployment 
over the two-year calendar period. 


The distribution of the AWPS sample by the number of months of 
unemployment experienced over the 12 month period showed that a small proportion 
of the youths experienced very lengthy periods without work. In fact, 6.5% of 
the youths were estimated to have accounted for 52.1% of the total months of 
unemployment. The finding in the Youth Survey that 8.6% of the sample reported 
53% of the unemployment is corroborated by the AWPS data. 
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APPENDIX E 


METHODOLOGY OF THE DYNAMIC ASPECTS OF YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT: 


The relationship between gross monthly flows in the labour market and the » 
stocks of employed (E), unemployed (U) and non-labour force (N) is relatively 
simple: in a given month the stocks are represented by people belonging to the 
Same group as the previous month plus those that joined this group during the 
month. This relationship can be clearly illustrated by the following gross 
flow matrix: 


TABLE E-] 
GROSS FLOW MATRIX 


Status During the Stocks in the 
Current Month (t) Previous Month (t-1) 
E U N 
Status during be ee EU EN E(t-1) 
the preceeding 
month (t-1) Ue UE UU UN U(t-1) 
N NE NU NN N (t-1) 
Stocks during the 
Current month Bits) U(t) N(t) 


Every element of this matrix (EE, EU, etc.) indicates the number of people 
moving between the status mentioned from one month (t-1) to the next (t). 


The estimates used for analysis are largely based on the hypothesis that 
the labour market is in equilibrium, meaning that the flows towards a stock are 
equal to the flows outside this stock (EU - NU - UE - UN); the implications of 
this hypothesis will not be discussed, but a comparison between actual 
unemployment rates and rates calculated during the analysis permit the 
conclusion that the hypothesis appears to be sufficiently reliable so that the 
results obtained are acceptable. 


The methodology, or analytical method, used is presented in form of a 
graph on the following page. 
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DYNAMIC ASPECTS OF THE LABOUR MARKET 


Probability of Probability of 


Probability of 


remaining finding a job leaving the 
unemployed when labour force 
(PUU) unemployed when unemployed 


the labour 
force 


(N) 


Entries/ 


re-entries 


Separations 
(SE) (ERE) 


Probability of 
leaving the 


Probability of 


labour force entering 
after successfully 
separation (PNE) 


(PEN) 


Unemployment 
Incidence 


(I 
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The relations which affect the unemployment rate can be described in three 
steps. 

Firstly, the unemployment rate is broken down into its two fundamental 
dynamic aspects: 

1) incidence of unemployment (I), 

2) average duration of a completed spell of unemployment (D). 


In the second step, the components of unemployment incidence are analysed 

to look more specifically at the following questions: 

1) Does the entry/re-entry into the labour force affect the unemployment 
incidence because of differences in the proportion of the labour force 
composed of entrants/re-entrants (ERE) or because of differences in the 
probability of finding a job when entering/re-entering the labour force 
(PNE)? 

2) Do job separations affect the unemployment incidence because of 
different proportions of the labour force losing or quitting jobs (SE) 
or because of differences in the probability of leaving the labour force 
after separation (PEN)? 


In the third step the sources of differences in average duration of an 
unemployment spell are examined in order to find out if those differences are 
attributable to: 

1) differences in the capacity to find a job when unemployed (PUE); 

2) differences in the probability of leaving the labour force when 

unemployed (PUN). 
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APPENDIX F 


ANALYSIS OF THE EFFECT OF CHARACTERISTICS OF YOUTH 
- ON THEIR LABOUR MARKET SUCCESS 


Essentially this analysis will be limited to a tentative explanation 
of the differences in the work ratio and average salary rates! of youths 
using various characteristics examined in the survey. 


A. Methodology 


In order to calculate the youths’ labour market success the following 
two measurements were chosen - the ratio of the months worked by each individual 
to the months of labour force participation in the two-year observation period, 
calculated as follows: 


24 
WRT = E Ej 
i=] 
24 
E (Ei + Ui) 
i=] 
Where i = months 
WRT = rate of months of employment 
E = months of employment 
U = months of unemployment 
and, 


the average salary of each individual per month of labour force participation 
during the two-year observation period: 


1 This rate is the average salary per month of labour force participation. 


=.) 29 5- 


FPTSALRT = (FPTSAL) (WRT) 


where FPTSALRT: average salary per month of labour force 
participation 


FPTSAL: average salary per month of employment. 


Whereas the WRT is a rather elementary measure of the success of an 
individual, the FPTSALRT qualifies it since the FPTSALRT considers not only the 
fact that the individual was employed for a given number of months but also the 
months of unemployment and the average salary while employed. 


Only those youths who had had the experience of a full-time job since 
leaving school were included as this allowed the use of variables concerning job 
search techniques, reasons for leaving the first job and the occupational 
category of the first job, 


B. Model and hypotheses 

The model to be considered is thus quite simple - a regression 
equation in which the WRT and the FPTSALRT rates are expressed as a function of 
economic, sociological, demographic and personal variables. The following are 


the expected effects (a priori) of each of these variables on youth success: 


1. Living in a particular region of Canada increases the probability of success 
insofar as this region enjoys relatively favourable economic conditions; 


2. Higher levels of education lead to greater success; 


2 These data were collected for the first full-time job only. 


10. 


11. 


aTa < 


Young men show more employment instability than young women and thus their 
chances of success are fewer. However, the more bound young men feel to 
the labour force (family obligations), the greater their chances of success 
compared with young women who, insofar as they are dependent, have a 
greater freedom of choice. The sign of the coefficient of this variable 
will determine which of these factors has a stronger effect; 


The father's occupation, representing the individual's social status, 
increases the success of a youth in proportion to the level of such 
status; 


The fact that a youth is the main wage-earner increases his need to be 
employed and consequently, with any luck, his labour market success; 


The more a youth likes to compete and wishes to reach the top in his line 
of work, the more energy he puts into looking for a job and thus the 
greater his chances of success; 


Probability of success increases with age since age is a reflection of 
experience acquired; 


The length of time since leaving school, reflecting labour force experience 
acquired, has a positive effect on success; 


Looking for a particular type of job increases duration of unemployment in 
the short term, and this tends to reduce success. In the long term 
however, it has a positive effect on success; 


The length of time elapsed before finding the first job has a negative 
effect on success; 


Receiving counselling before entering the labour force has a positive 
effect on success; 
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12. Living alone or with others has an effect on labour market success; 


13. Quitting one's first job regardless of the reason, has a negative effect on 
success. Moreover, certain reasons for quitting have an even greater 


negative effect on success; 


14. Job search techniques have an effect on labour market success (here it is 
asumed that the techniques used to look for the first job are 
representative of the individual's job search techniques in general); 


15. The occupational category of the first job has an effect on labour market 
success. 


C. Results 


The results of the model are shown in Table Fl and F2 on the following 
pages and the variables used are defined in the appendix. 


In general, it can be said that the variables selected account for 
only a small proportion of the variation in WRT although several variables are 
Significant. On the other hand, almost 30% of the variation in FPTSALRT can be 
accounted for, the FPTSALRT being a much more refined measure of labour market 
success. 


Needless to say, the two measures are completely different. Whereas 
the FPTSALRT makes it possible to distinguish between the success of two 
individuals whose work experience is identical, in the WRT the mere fact of 
having been employed more frequently, whatever the nature of this employment, is 
interpreted as success. 


In all cases, the signs of the independent variables are as expected. 
It should be noted that when the FPTSALRT is used the only non-significant 
variables are ADVTEACH (whether or not counselling was received before leaving 
school) and method of job search, whereas in the case of the WRT, ADVTEACH, sex, 
age and time elapsed since leaving school are all non-significant. 
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TABLE Fl 


RESULTS OF REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
(All individuals having had a full-time job) 


Dependent variable: WRT 


en 


Independent variables Estimated Coefficients Beta Coefficients e-Tesct 

Pes al a ee 
RI ae -5.09 -0.061(16) 3.01 
R2 on 4.55 -0.084(11) 3.80 
R4 1.59 0.026(29) 1.21 
RS * -2.77 -0.036(24) 1.75 
£2 we 4.27 0.082(13) 2.25 
E3 on 9.03 0.188(1) 4.51 
E4 behead 9.34 0.147(3) 3.90 
ES ae 6.71 0.086(10) vee heh 
SEX 0.02 0.000(49) 0.00 
F2 0.47 -0.909( 43) 0.30 
F3 -1.20 -9.012(38) 0.546 
F4 1.8! -0.018(32) 0.7 
FS 1.28 9-012(38) 0.52 
F6 ae -5.i5 0.046(21 2-10 
F7 -0.70 =0.014(35) 9.46 
Fg -2.88 -9.9037(23) 1.48 
MAINEARN ¥*® Saofte 9.103(7) See 
COMPS ca) ake 2.30 9-0486(19) 2.46 
AGE 0.18 0.917(33) §.52 
PARTYPE *# Paes) 9.048(19) Zee 
TIMEGET) 8.64 0.132(2) 8.90 
ADVTEACH 1.00 Jeu 21631) be00 
LS2 aha 6.52 0.107(6) 3.29 
L353 an 7210 0.147(3) seas 
LS * 4.33 0.059(17) 129') 
LEAVE2 an 22.43 -0.095(8) 4.93 
LEAVE3 an “11.53 -9.115¢5) 5.86 
LEAVES thal -8.02 -9.075(14) 3.82 
LEAVES 2.29 -0.012(38) 0.64 
LEAVE6 an “19.14 -9.090(9) 3.55 
LEAVE7 =3.35 -9.014(35) ea 
LEAVES 1.93 9.909(43) 9.48 
LEAVES ae lye 0.032(26) ilk) 
LZAVELO #® -4.32 -9.035(25) 3.51 
METHOD 1 0.560 -0.006( 45) Joos 
METHOD 2 0.34 9.003(47) ois 
METHOD 3 0.390 0.910(42) 0.39 
METHOD 4 0.68 9.013(37) 2.61 
METHOD 6 2.00 0-912(38) 9.60 
METHOD 7 *@ 5.64 0-069(15) 3.30 
METHOD 8 3.72 0.028(28) 1.22 
PERSio lyse 6.99 0.083(12) dies 5 
po: Copy ee 6.00 0.941(22) Sells 
f LRSs p38 get 3.29 0.058(18) Seco 
FIRSTJ 4 2213 0.025(30) ers 
FIRSTS 5 1.93 0.015¢34) 0.74 
FIRSTI 6 -0.i2 -0.002( 48) 0.08 
= laSiJn/ Zel's 0.030(27) 1.36 

R*: 0.165 Re: 0.148 F: 9.48 


ee 95% significance level 
* 902 significance level 
Number of cases: 2,399 


RESULTS OF REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
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TABLE F2 


(all individuals having had a full-time job) 


Dependent variable: 


FPTSALRET 


Independent variables Estimated Coefficients Beca Coefficients t-Test 
R1 on 67.49 -0.061(20) 3.00 
R2 on -78.91 -0.109(9) 4.94 
RS ae 63.34 0.081(14) 3.43 
RS on 54.35 0.054(24) 2.64 
EZ 35.40 0.051(25) 1.44 
¥3 *n 66.32 0.105(10) 2.56 
E4 badd 79.95 0.095(12) 2.58 
) A) belied 129.61 0.122(6) 3.48 
SEX wn 116.98 0.180(2) 7.60 
F2 -10.64 —0.015( 46) 0.51 
F3 -18.78 -0.014(47) 0.63 
F4 an -60.16 -0.045(27) 2.00 
~49.62 -0.034(31) 1.56 
F6 -28.35 -0.018(435) 0.85 
7 2S -0.038(30) 1.26 
F8 32.39 -0.032(33) 1.28 
MAINEARN ** 84.15 0.115(8) 4.31 
LCOMPETE *% 34.56 0.055(23) 2.79 
AGE bahal 351 0.215(1) 6.57 
STBSTUD *# 1,84 0.139(3) 4.38 
PARTYPE Biwat 0.059(21) 2.84 
AeMEGhsl, | *% 80.86 Os12705) Bese 
ADVTEACH 12.41 9.019(39) 1.91 
US2 en 96.31 0.121(7) 3.65 
53 ae 87.95 0.138(4) Ba er 
LS4 an 84.09 0.087(13) 2.84 
LEAVE2 ae -193.65 -0.067(18) Bec 
LEAVE3 ae -98.34 -0.078(15) 3.94 
LEAVES we -85.61 -0.064(19) 3.29 
LEAVES * -78.26 -0.034(31) 1.74 
LEAVES an -210.49 -0.074(16) 3.80 
LEAVE7 -75.97 -0.926(35) 1.59 
LEAVES 49.97 2-019(39) 1.00 
LEAVES 99.60 9.018(43) 0.96 
LzaVE10 bead -41.20 -0.056(22) 2.70 
METHOD 1 -23.02 -9.019(39) Sho 8)5) 
METEOD 2 -44.20 -0.031(34) 1.56 
METHOD 3 -24.99 -0.021(38) 1ed)> 
METHOD 4 -0.63 -9.001(49) 0.04 
METHOD 5 40.39 0.019(39) 0.97 
METHOD 7 24.28 0.023(36) ell 
METHOD 8 38.65 0.023(36) Lele 
FIRSTS ) ee 105.16 0.098(11) wpe 
EIRS73, 2 23.29 0.072(17) 9.59 
FIRSTS 3 -2.27 -0.003( 48) 0.10 
FIRSTJ 4 -45.78 -0.041(28) 1.86 
FIRSTJ 5 -27.49 -0.017(45) 0.31 
FURSace oS -45.33 -0.049(26) 2.15 
FIRSTJ 7 * 36.70 0.040( 29) occu 

R2: 9.314 R2: 9.297 Bi S.5 
we 95Z significance ievel 
* 902 significance level 


Number of cases: 


=~ 99 
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There are many interesting differences in the relationship between the 
independent variables and the two dependent variables. At the regional level, 
the work experience of young people (WRT) suggests that it is more advantageous 
to live in Ontario or in the Prairie provinces than in the Atlantic region. 

When the salary variable is used to complement this measure of success (that is, 
when the FPTSALRT is used), the Prairies, followed by British Columbia, are the 
most favourable regions while Quebec is the least favourable. 


The father's occupation has an effect on WRT, only in the case where 
the father is employed in sales. If the professional and technical occupational 
group is taken as the standard of reference, having a father who is employed in 
Sales would reduce the probability of success. 


With regard to education, WRT increases significantly when secondary 
school has been completed but after this level there is no marked advantage to 
continuing one's education. It was even noted that, on the average, those who 
had a university degree had a lower WRT than those who had only completed 
secondary school or some of the courses leading to a university degree. The 
advantage of higher education becomes clear in the analysis of FPTSALRT where 
there is a significant increase at each successive level of education completed. 


Different types of initial jobs affect both measures of success. On 
the one hand, WRT is affected positively by initial employment in professional 
and technical fields, in management and in clerical and secretarial services. 
On the other hand, FPTSALRT is affected positively by employment in professional 
and technical fields and in skilled trades and negatively affected by an initial 
job in sales or personal services. 


Only one method of finding a first job has an effect on WRT, namely 
obtaining the job as a result of a part-time job, in which case the effect is 
positive. Job search techniques have no effect on FPTSALRT. 
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The reasons for quitting or losing one's first job negatively affect 
both dependent variables3, Significant reasons include dismissal, lay-off, 
a temporary first job and pregnancy or marriage. ; 


After considering all individuals who had held a full-time job, it was 
then decided to study only those who had been in the labour market for 
twenty-four months (E or U) during the two-year calendar period. This made it 
easier to accurately interpret the measures of success defined earlier. Taking 
all cases into consideration included situations where individuals had work 
ratios of 100% and were only in the labour market a few months. The inclusion 
of many cases with only a few months of labour force participation or even cases 
with varying lengths of participation would deprive the WRT of some of its value 
as a measure of success. This is also true of FPTSALRT since one of its 
components is the WRT. 


The results of the second test, in which only those individuals who 
had been in the labour market for twenty-four months were studied, are shown in 
Tables F3 and F4 on the following pages. 


First of all, it should be noted that the level of explanation of the 
variation in the two dependent variables is approximately the same as in the 
first test. However there are several differences regarding the relationships 
between variables. The following are some of the more important ones: 


- when all the cases were considered, the only time father’s occupation 
had a significant negative effect on FPTSALRT was when the father was 
employed in sales. However when the limited sample was used, six 
Occupational groups had a significant negative effect on FPTSALRT; 


- counselling received before leaving school had the expected positive 
effect on FPTSALRT when the analysis was limited to those who had been 
in the labour market for twenty-four months; 


sThis does not mean the magnitude of the effects are identical. To 
determine the magnitude, the Beta co-efficients are compared. 
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TABLE F3 


RESULTS OF REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
(all individuals having had a full-time job 
and been on the labour aarket for twenty-four months) 


Dependent variable: 


WRT 


Independent variables Estimated Coefficients Beta Coefficients e~Test 
Ri an -5.06 -0.062(19) 2.12 
R2 bald 4.55 -0.083(11) Zs5 
R4 0.98 -0.016(40) 0.51 
BS =3.11 0.040(28) eo 
E2 2.82 0.054(21) 1.06 
E3 bated 9.20 0.190(2) 3.29 
E4 ae 8.13 0.116(8) 2.40 
ES 6.54 0.064(17) 1.52 
SEX 1.24 0.026(33) 0.74 
F2 0.21 -0.004( 47) 0.08 
F3 “1.11 -0.011(42) 0.32 
F4 3.80 0.035(31) 1.04 
FS -2.75 -0.923( 36) 9.70 
F6 ae -7.86 -0.071(15) 2.i1 
57 -0.23 -0.004(47) 0.909 
8 -1.35 -0.918(39) 3.46 
MAINEARN *® 7.91 0.151(3) 3.92 
LCOMPETE ¥*® 3.06 0.063(18) Pe Pag 
AGE * 1.04 0.083(11) 1.94 
ST8STUD -0.07 -0.069(16) 1.62 
PARTYPE 2.09 9.042(26) 1.46 
TIMEGET: ** 4.57 0.095( 10) 3.35 
ADVTEACH 1.05 0.021(38) Deg th 
LS2 aw 8.18 0.150(4) 3.14 
LS3 aed WareSi1 0.239¢1) 3.94 
LS an 7.54 0.102(9) 2.45 
LZAVE2 baal -26.90 -0.123(7) 4.49 
LEAVE3 an -14.65 -).148(5) Seal 
LEAVES =565 1 -0.048(24) 1.70 
LEAVES -1.43 -9.009(44) 0.32 
LEAVE6 aw -27.89 -0.137(6) 4.3) 
LEAVE? 4.59 -0.922(37) 0.81 
LEAVES 2226 0.008(45) 0.31 
LEAVES * 16.44 0.052(22) 1.36 
LEAVELO *# -2.99 -0.056(20) 1.93 
METHOD 1 2.38 -0.025(35) 9.38 
METHOD 2 -3.95 -9.937(30) 1.28 
METHOD 3 0.23 0.002(49) 0.09 
METHOD 4 0.34 0.007(46) 0.21 
METHOD 6 2.06 0.012(41) 0.42 
METHOD 7 *® 6.41 0507713) 2.58 
METHOD 8 5.81 0.042(26) 1.49 
FIRSTJ 1 5.10 0.048(24) 1.50 
FIRSTJ 2 4.28 0.030(32) 1.03 
FIRSTJ 3 * 4.25 0.076(14) 1.98 
FIRSTJ 4 *# 4.67 0.052( 22) Leze2 
FIRSTS 5 1.29 0.010(43) 0.35 
FIRSTJ 6 2.94 0.040( 28) 9.40 

ERS Tom 1.78 0.026(33) 0.84 
R°: 9.195 RB: 0.161 7: 3.67 


** 952 significance level 
* 902 significance level 
Number of cases: 1,197 
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; TABLE F4& 
RESULTS OF REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
(all individuals having had a full-time job 
and been on the labour market for twenty-four. months) 


Dependent Variable: FPTSAL2T 


Independents variables Escimated Coefficients Becta Coefficiencs e~Test 
RI oe -75.89 —0.068(24) 2.30 
R2 oe -109.73 -0.148(4) 4.46 
R4 baal 62.82 0.076(17) 2.40 
RS 36.32 0.935(35) 1.18 
E2 44.85 0.063( 25S) 1.24 
g3 ® 65.75 0.100(12) Leet 
E4 68.02 0.071(22) ay 
ES * 100.27 9.070( 23) 1.68 
SEX we 130.36 9.197(2) 5.50 
F2 te -86.33 —0.115(9) 2.42 
F3 -62.41 -0.945(32) 1.30 
F baded 105.35 -0.074(19) Zant) 
FS baad -159.77 -0.097(15) 2.96 
ré 2 -86.59 -0.055(28) 1.65 
F7 wn -106.10 -0.152(3) 3.94 
re we -108.20 -9.109(10) Zo 2he 
MAINEARN ‘*# 86.16 NelZ2 65) Zels 
LCOMPEZE ) * adres e -0.049(31) ys, 
AGE we 36.03 0.299(1) 4.82 
ST3STUD *% 1.74 0.116(8) Dae, 
PARaeS behead 51.34 0.976(17) 2.52 
TIMEGET1 * 48.88 0-074(19) 2.62 
ADVTEACH ** 48.48 Oe Ome Ge) 2.61 
LS2 ae - 86.52 0.118(6) ae 
L * 76.48 0-117(7) 1.90 
LS 59.50 0.059(27) 1.30 
LEAVE2 behel -241.91 -0.087(16) 3018 
LEAVES an -131.98 -0.100(12) 3.54 
LEAVES * -77.90 -0.055(28) 1.94 
LEAVES -82.03 -9.037(34) 1.36 
LEAVE6 an -329.79 -0.109(10) 3.98 
LEAVE? * -117.98 —).044( 33) 1.64 
LEAVES -9.01 -9.002(49) 0.06 
LEAVES 120.62 9.025(40) 0.89 
LEAVE] ae -42.53 -9.060(25) gee 
METHOD | 46.99 -9.032(36) dterds 
METHOD 2 -40.98 -0.029(38) 9.98 
METHOD 3 -37.22 -90.031(37) 1.06 
METHOD 4 4.23 0.006( 48) 0.20 
METHOD 6 62.05 0.028(39) 0.96 
METHOD 7 PHN 32 0.022( 44) Dep! 
METHOD 8 44.52 0.024(41) 0.85 
bar Opeey 140.09 0.099(14) Bye} 
FIRSTJ 2 -37.75 -0.019(45) 9.65 
FIRSTJ 3 -10.09 -0.014(47) 0.33 
FIRSTJ 4 -27.55 -0.023(43) 0.73 
FIRSTI 5 -41.83 -0.024(41 0.82 
FIRSTS 5 -14.89 -0.015( 46) Onay 
FIRSTJ 7 * 49.65 0.054(30) 1.69 

a: 0.3135 Re: 0.281 F920 


aw 95Z significance level 
* 902 significance level 
Number of cases: 1,033 
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- age had the predicted positive effect on WRT when only those 
individuals who had been in the labour market for twenty-four months 
were considered; 


whereas when all the cases were considered, an initial job in 
professional and technical fields, management, and clerical and 
secretarial services had a significant positive effect on WRT, two of 
these groups no longer had any significant effect when the study was 
limited to those who had been in the labour market for twenty-four 
months and employment in sales or clerical and secretarial services 
now had a significant positive effect. 


Conclusions 


As mentioned earlier, since the FPTSALRT complements the WRT, the 
FPTSARLT is probably the better of the two measures chosen to represent success 
in this study. Other authors have also suggested that a measure combining 
income and time employed would be an ideal way to guage the success of an 
individual: 


The principal objective of labour market activity - whether stable or 
unstable, well paid or poorly paid - is income. Hourly wages combine 
with hours and weeks worked, interspersed with period of unemployment 
Or spells out of the labour force, to yield annual income. Income 
probably serves as the best summary measure of ive recent economic 
activity means in economic terms to an individual”. 


When the FPTSALRT is calculated only for those individuals in the labour market 
for twenty-four months, it becomes a simple multiple of annual income?, 


4 Stephenson, Wayne, "The transition from School to Work", in The Lingerin 
Crisis of Youth Unemployment by Arvil Adams and Garth L. Mangum (eds.), 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, June 1978, p. 78. 


5 In fact, one has only to multiply the FPTSALRT by 12 to get the average 
annual income. 
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While it is acknowledged that measures of success might take many 
other factors into account, WRT and FPTSALRT were used because of the desire for 
a straightforward definition which would facilitate the interpretation of 
regression results. 


The results verified the main hypotheses normally put forth in 
connection with the labour market situation of youth and, in most cases, it can 
be concluded that the success of youths is influenced by the explanatory 
variables selected®, 


6 This comment is based on the results presented in Table F4. These results 
are believed to be the most reliable since: 


1. the FPTSALRT is a more refined measure of success in that it considers 
income and labour force experience; and 

2. when the study is limited to those in the labour market for twenty-four 
months, FPTSALRT becomes a more accurate measure of success. 


These results show that only the job search technique variable has absolutely 
no effect on success. Needless to say, by choosing these results as the most 
“reliable” means of measuring success, a certain degree of reliability is 
clearly foregone in that other observations are disregarded. 


> 1a = 


APPENDIX 
Definition of variables 


ADVTEACH: 1 if counselling was received before leaving school, 0 if not. 


AGE: age of respondent. 

BE 1 if grade school was partially or fully completed, 0 if another level 
of education. 

EZ: 1 if secondary school was partially completed, 0 if another level of 
education. 

ES 1 if secondary school was completed, 0 if another level of education. 

E4: 1 if some courses leading to a university degree were completed, 0 if 
not. 


ES; 
alte 
hee 
hae 


if university degree obtained, 0 if not. 

if father's occupation was professional or technical, 0 if other. 
if father's occupation was in management, 0 if other. 

if father's occupation was in the clerical or secretarial field, 
if other. 

F4: 

Fs 

ED: 

ee 

F8: 
FIRSTJ1: 
FIRSTJ2: 


1 
1 
1 
] 
0 
1 if father's occupation was in sales, 0 if other. 
] 
] 
1 
1 
1 
] 
FIRSTJ3: 1 if first full-time job was in the clerical or secretarial field, 
0 
] 
] 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
| 


if father's occupation was in personal services, 0 if other. 

if father's occupation was in personal services, 0 if other. 

if father's occupation was in the skilled trades, 0 if other. 
if father worked in an unskilled occupation, 0 if other. 

if first full-time job was professional or technical, 0 if not. 
if first full-time job was in management, 0 if other. 


if other. 
FIRSTJ4: if first full-time job was in sales, 0 if other. 
FIRSTJ5: 
FIRSTJ6: 
FIRSTJ7: 
FIRSTJ8: 
LCOMPETE: 
LEAVE]: 
LEAVE2: 
VEAVED 3: 
LEAVE 4: 


if first full-time job was in public service, 0 if other. 

if first full-time job was in personal services, 0 if other. 

if first full-time job was in the skilled trades, 0 if other. 
if first full-time job was an unskilled occupation, 0 if other. 
if liked to compete with others, 0 if not. 

if quit first full-time job, 0 if not. 

if dismissed from first full-time job, 0 if not. 

if laid off from first full-time job, 0 if not. 

if first full-time job was temporary, O if not. 


LEAVES: 
LEAVE6: 


LEAVE7: 
LEAVES: 
LEAVES: 
LEAVE10: 


LSiL; 
US2: 
LS3: 
LS4: 
MAINEARN: 
METHOD 1: 
METHOD 2 
METHOD 3: 
METHOD 4 
METHOD 5 
METHOD 6: 
MEHTOD 7: 


MEHTOD 8: 
PARTYPE: 
Ri: 

R2: 

R3: 

R4: 

R5: 

SEX: 
STBSTUD: 
TIMEGETI: 


ee ee ee 


- 1 
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APPENDIX (cont'd) 


1 if first full-time job ended because firm shut down, 0 if not. 
1 if left first full-time job because of marriage or pregnancy, 0 if 


not. 


1 if left first full-time job because of illness, 0 if not. 

1 if left first full-time job to return to school, 0 if not. 

1 if did not quit first full-time job, 0 if did. 

1 if left first full-time job for other reasons not specified, 0 if 


still employed. 


if 
if 
if 
if 
if 
if 


if 


lived alone, 0 if lived with others. 


lived with husband or wife, 0 if lived alone or with others. 


lived with parents, 0 if lived alone or with others. 


lived with friends, 0 if lived alone or with others. 


was main 
obtained 
obtained 
obt ianed 
obtained 
obtained 


other. 


lait 
Laatt 


obtained 
obtained 


other. 


] 
] 
] 
Dyif. 
] 
] 
] 
1 


time 
Wat 


obtained 


wage-earner, O if not. 


first 
first 
first 
first 
EiLese 


first 
first 


fs t 


full-time 
full-time 
full-time 
full-time 
full-time 


full-time 
full-time 


full-time 


job 
job 
job 
job 
job 


job 
job 


job 


through Manpower Centre, 0 if other. 
through school, O if other. 

by answering an ad, 0 if other. 

by making applications, 0 if other. 
through friends or relatives, 0 if 


through an agency, O if other. 
as a result of a part-time job, 0 if 


by another method, 0 if not. 


was originally looking for a particular type of job, 0 if not. 
Atlantic, 0 if other. 

Quebec, O if other. 

Ontario, 0 if other. 


of 
of 
of 
of 
of 


region 
region 
region 
region 
region 


res idence 
residence 
res idence 
res idence 
res idence 


wasS 
was 
Was 
WaS 
waS 


male, 0 if female. 
elapsed since leaving school (months). 
number of months before obtaining first job was one month or 


less, 0 if more than 1 month. 


Prairies, 0 if other. 
British Columbia, O if other. 
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APPENDIX G 


FOCUS GROUP DISCUSSIONS! 


Introduction 


Interviews with twenty-four focus groups were conducted across Canada 
during the last three weeks of July, 1977, by Complan Research Associates Ltd. 
The focus groups were used as an exploratory medium. The objective was to 
elicit attitudes and behavioural patterns which could later be examined in 
individual interviews on a large scale. Furthermore, it was felt that overall 
impressions of the situation of young Canadians could be gleaned by this 
technique. 


These groups were composed of persons who did not intend to return to 
school. Patterns of labour force activity and work attitudes were examined 
using five independent variables: age, sex, mother tongue, region and socio- 
economic class. Mother tongue was the only variable that had no impact. 
Entering the labour force and moving up the career ladder presented the same 
problems for English-speaking and French-speaking youth. 


The 16 to 19 year old group had less experience in the labour market 
and therefore had much less to say about job search and job satisfaction. For 
them the future was ‘tomorrow morning’. They found it difficult, for the most 
part, to speculate about their lives too far into the future. If anything, the 
girls appeared more mature and settled than the boys. The 20 to 24 year old 
groups, on the other hand, had had more experience with jobs and the experience 
bred a certain cynicism in many of them. It's not what you know but who you 
know that matters in getting a job. Both groups were not achievers, with very 
few exceptions. Many were high school dropouts. Most of the others graduated 


| this Appendix is an edited version of the report originally prepared by 
Complan Research Associates. 
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from high school and then did not continue with their education. A very few 
went to university and were disillusioned, and a few others graduated from 
university. 


~ 
- 


Females were more optimistic than males as far as work and the job 
market was concerned. Not only were they more optimistic, they also seemed more 
aggressive about finding work. On the other hand, they were somewhat less 
selective in the types of jobs they would accept. What one might consider a 
dead end, boring job (e.g., stock taking) they were able to endow with some aura 
of interest to take away the boredom of the task. The males were not as 
positive. "I'd rather be on welfare than take that job" was the type of 
attitude encountered among the men. However it was not quite that simple 
because the variable of region went hand in hand with enthusiasm Ina 
reasonably high employment area young men were optimistic, felt that they would 
succeed in life, that no one needed to be out of work, and that they would end 
up having a better life than their parents had. But in depressed areas such as 
Moncton, Fredericton or Chicoutimi there was much more a feeling of despair. 
They would take any job, and being “on unemployment" was, as one youth put it, 
"part of the local culture down here." However it should be noted that 
regardless of age or sex, or for that matter, mother tongue or region, these 
people were very much inbued with the tradional social values - the work ethic, 
perhaps - of their parents. In modern parlance they were very ‘square’ with but 
a few rebels among them. Following this their expectancies out of life were 
fairly traditional and simple - a wife/husband, some kids, a home and, more 
immediately, a car or motorcycle. They also knew or knew of people ‘who ripped 
off the system', but they resented these people. 


As already mentioned, region had a lot to do with outlook. The 21 
year old living in Vancouver was much more ‘up’ on life than his counterpart in 
Moncton. A boy in affluent cottage country in Ontario was much more likely to 
say, "Yes, I'll make a success out of life" than the same type in Marysville who 
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was either unemployed or in a dead-end job. A girl in Toronto with a good job 
had a much brighter outlook than her counterpart in a small Quebec town where 
jobs were scarce and she had to work below minimum wage and the best job she 
could get was babysitting. In depressed areas that have traditionally been 
depressed areas (e.g., Moncton, N.B.) conditions affected the outlooks and 
aspirations of their young citizens. For them any job was acceptable as long as 
it was a job. There was more of an air of pessimism in these places than in the 
big cities, for instance - Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver - where you could always 
get a job. It may not be exactly what you want, but you could always get a job 
in these places. 


If age, sex and region did colour the outlooks of these young people, 
their socio-economic background did so only peripherally. Sometimes it was 
difficult to tell from responses to which class respondents belonged since 
ideals, principles and goals were so similar across working-class and middle- 
class groups. In Thunder Bay, for example, the moderator felt he was talking to 
middle-class people until someone mentioned in passing that he knew everyone 
here had to be from a working-class background because that was one of the 
qualifiers. Similarly, when two groups were conducted in Trois Rivieres and 
Quebec on the same evening, it was not until later that the moderator realized 
that what sounded to him like working-class people was, in fact, a middle-class 
group and visa versa. 


Their goals in life were very ordinary. While some, particularly 
among the women, expressed a desire to travel and see other parts of the world, 
for most life meant getting married, having children and buying a home. Most 
reflected their parents in saying that owning their own home was important. 
Having property was important. 
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School was looked upon as a good experience because they learned how 
to live and get along with other people. This was its chief benefit and most of 
the subjects taught (except mathematics and English) were looked upon as having 
little practical value in the real world. 


One teenager commented, "I think school can help you, but it all 
depends upon whether you are interested in being treated with what the school 
has to offer. If you want to be a cook, you can take cooking; you want to be a 
biologist, you can take biology; but if you don't know what you are going to do, 
then school is of really no help to you... Most people are just wasting their 
time for they don't know what to do, and that's what happened to me - I just 
wasted my time". 


For the men, having a trade was seen as the best way to get ahead. 
That, coupled with working for oneself, was for them the best possible 
combination for getting ahead. 


Surprisingly many or most of them were in debt. The men bought cars 
and motorcycles, the women clothes. 


Their financial situation interacted with the way they looked upon a 
job. For instance, they would put up with a boring and dull job provided it 
paid well and helped them get out of debt. In the long run they would prefer an 
interesting job they liked doing even if it paid less. The women seemed to have 
less problems getting a job. Perhaps this is because there are more jobs around 
for them, e.g., service industries. Also they were less choosy as to what 
constituted a good job. 


While some admitted they liked being on unemployment - it was like a 
short holiday - in the end they wanted to work, more so because they were bored 
rather than because they needed the money. 
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Very few of them were married and therefore had not formulated plans 
for the future. Most of them just wanted to live day by day and worry about the 
future in the future. They were basically optimistic - the optimism of youth. 
Even if they were unemployed, they felt that something would turn up for the 
better. Some who enjoyed periods of unemployment felt their parents did not 
understand them. Most felt they would end up having a better life than their 
parents. While on the one hand they felt there was more to life than work and 
they should enjoy themselves while they were still young, on the other hand they 
all wanted to get jobs now and start careers. 


If there is a sub-culture among the young, embracing the welfare 
system and rebellion against work, it was not found among these people. They 
all had friends and acquaintances who were making careers out of being on 
unemployment insurance and welfare, but they disapproved, sometimes very 
strongly, of this attitude. Perhaps that type of person would never agree to 
come out to a focus group. It was suggested at one group that if we wanted to 
find out about unemployment and ripping off the welfare system we would do well 
to go down to the local park and talk to the occupants of the benches. 


Many claimed they would like to return to school to upgrade their 
education or get a trade, but few were taking any practical steps, such as 
setting aside money to live on while they took a trade. Some, not all, were 
aware of government retraining programs, but they complained that the salary 
paid during retraining was barely enough for one to exist, let alone have a few 
of the luxuries of life. For the most part they were not willing to sacrifice 
any of their present life style to return to school and upgrade their skills. 
Even if the standard of life they had established thus far was limited, it was 
better than what they would have to endure during a retraining period and they 
were not prepared to make any changes. One noted you could live better on 
unemployment than during job retraining. 


This attitude was not entirely universal. Some were on waiting lists 
to get into trade schools, and a few were upgrading subjects so they could 
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qualify. If job retraining programs were better understood by them, perhaps 
more would take practical steps to get a trade, but there was a certain 
"attitude present among some that 'something would come along’. 
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